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STAGE LIGHTING 
INSTRUMENTS AND EQUIPMENT 


thoughtfully chosen and properly located through expert advice make possible results and 
economies which are convincing and practical. The Pevear Color Specialty Co. has always 
maintained an advisory service for its clients and knows that when a sale of its stage lighting 
instruments is made, satisfaction is assured. This first cost of our lighting units may be, 
in some cases, higher than those of commercial manufacturers, but the users of our scien- 
tifically designed and highly efficient units have found that not as many are required and that 
our high grade construction forestalls many replacements. We have not copied, but through 
careful study combined with a practical working knowledge of stage conditions and modern 
desires we have made constant and radical developments in the art of stage lighting. Each 
new lighting instrument which we have offered for sale has its unique features. Several 
may be used in more than one specific way. We do not have a catalogue, as we prefer to 
sell our standard lighting units only when we know that they will properly fulfill the desired 
results of the purchaser. Our services and training permit us to design special equipment 
to comply accurately to many odd requirements. 


A FEW PEVEAR DEVELOPMENTS 
“SOFT-EDGE” SPOT, TORMENTOR AND TEASER LENS UNITS 


Producing spots of concentrated light with inconspicuous edges, permitting the building up of 
smoothly blended and plastic stage pictures on any section of the acting area, without harsh outlines. 


CYCLORAMA COLOR MIXING UNITS, for high and close operation 


These units are so designed that they project a sheet of equally blended color as well as uniform 
illumination over the entire plane surface of a cycle. Our primary colors are used. 


BOX LIGHTS and PROJECTOR UNITS 


(WELLESLEY AND PILGRIM TYPES) 
all with large interchangeable metal mirrors. A single unit may be dimmed or colors changed manually 
without shadows or color streaks. These units are highly efficient for outdoor pageants or stage moon 
and sunlight beams through window and docr openings on a fully lighted stage. 


BALCONY FRONT UNITS—Small and compact with shutter fronts 


Special lenses direct an extremely powerful rectangular beam of light to the stage apron. The beam 
is wide, but its height is only enough to cover the entire figure of an actor. 


FOOTLIGHT UNIT—for indirect or direct illumination 


A unique self-contained and removable combination unit of high efficiency. 


SOME OF OUR BETTER KNOWN CLIENTS 


The Theatre Guild, Inc. (N. Y. C.), Yale University Theatre, New Haven, 
3% equipment. 344 equipment. 

Walter Hampden, Full equipment. 

Repertory Theatre of Boston, Full equip- 
ment. Also many schools and Little Theatres. 


Carolina Playmakers, Full equipment. 


Please do not request a catalogue; we have none. Write us of your stage conditions and 
desires. Supplement your letter with a dimensioned plan and section through your audi- 
torium and stage. We can then aid you in your selection and location of our modern stage 
lighting units or equipment. 


PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. 


STAGE DESIGNERS AND LIGHTING ENGINEERS 
71 BRIMMER STREET—BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SAMUEL FRENCH 





New Plays 


For Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges 


Over a hundred new titles now 
ready. Send for our latest lists. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 


Send for our new Catalogue 


THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street New York City 
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LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR THE LITTLE THEATRE 
Spot-lights, Flood-lights, Foot-lights, 











ready to attach—$10.00. 
25% with order, balance C. O. D. 


Border-lights, etc. 
i Spot-lights as illustrated on stand for 250 or 400 watt G lamps, 
15 ft. of cable and plug, color frame, 6 assorted colors of gelatine, 


i Literature on request 


i FREDERICK A. BOHLING 


~~ 503 West 43rd Street New York City 


COMPLETE SETS of 
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VOLUMES VIII-IX-X-XI 











Theatre Arts, in its complete Stimulating reading for the thea- 
monthly form, is the only perma- tre lover; indispensable material 
nent and authoritative record of for the worker. 1,000 illustra- 
the last four momentous years in tions from every phase of theatre 
the progress of the World Theatre. seece activity. Limited number available. 

Bound Scarcity of some of the issues in these volumes Unbound 
$60 will soon make duplication impossible $45 
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Marjorie Seligman 
The 
DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP, INC. 
29 West 47th Street 


New York City 
Telephone: BRYant 8135 


Pauline Sutorius-Langley 





Have you included these books 
in your library ? 
Self-expression Through the Spoken 
Word Crafton and Royer $1.75 
Modern Make L’p Gall and Carter 1.25 


The Art of Make Up for Stage and 


Screen Cecil Holland 2.50 
Acting Crafton and Royer 2.25 
Stage Costuming Agnes Brooks Young 2.50 


Clothes On and Off the Stage 
Helena Chalmers 3.50 
The Art of Pantomime Charles Aubert 3.50 


Robes of Thespis (a collection of most 
varied costume designs) 60.00 


5 books of particular interest 
to LITTLE THEATRE groups: 
STAGE LIGHTING. By Theodore Fuchs. 


A practical and extremely comprehensive 
work on this important subject by an au- 
thority. With more than 250 illustrations. 
(Oct. 27.) $10.00 
THEATRE: Essays on the Arts of the 
Theatre. Edited by Edith J. R. Isaacs. 
The independent thinking of twenty-six well- 
trained specialists on the arts, theory and 
practice of the modern theatre. With 44 
illustrations. $4.50 
BRITISH PLAYS FROM THE RESTO- 
RATION TO 1820. Edited, with Intro- 
ductions and Bibliographies, by Montrose 
J. Moses. Eighteen complete texts of the 
plays. With 73 illustrations. 2 vols. Half 
boards, boxed. (Oct. 27.) $12.50 
FOUR PLAYS. By Serafin and Joaquin 
Alvarez Quintero. English versions by 
Helen and Harley Granville-Barker. Hu- 
morous pictures of life by two of Spain's 
leading playwrights. Fresh, actable material 
for advanced groups. $2.50 
SIX PLAYS. By David Belasco. With 
Introduction by David Belasco and Notes by 
Montrose J. Moses. Mr. Belasco’s best work. 
With 8 illustrations. $4.00. Also a limited 
autographed edition of 260 copies, 250 for 
sale. (Oct. 6.) $7.50 
For sale at all Booksellers 
Boston LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Publishers 








IT WILL PAY 


every Little Theatre and amateur society 
to be on my mailing list for 


UNIQUE, ARTISTIC, Box-OFFICE 


full length and one-act plays; revue 
sketches; operettas, etc. Send us a post 
card. 


IMPORTANT! I have secured the 
rights to the famous EDWIN BURKE 
and TOM BARRY one-act plays, per- 
formed by many of our leading profes- 
sional artists. Also many other notable 
plays and playlets. 


**Srx PLAYLETS’’ 


By RicHarp Wittis. Highly success- 
ful, artistic, a “little different.” In book 
form. Price $1.00. 


RICHARD WILLIS 


226 West 47th Street New York City 





“Never Promise More Than 
You Can Perform” is a very 
wise saying. And although 
strongly tempted, we try not 
to brag about Baker’s Plays. 
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Many, many customers tell 
us that Baker’s Plays cannot 
be equalled for Actability, 
Breeziness and Cleanliness. 
But you had better try them 
yourself and find out. We 
carry the plays of all pub- 
lishers in one stock. One 
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letter, one remittance, secures 
the material of all publish- 
ers delivered in one package. 


sa, 
WALTER H. BAKER CO. 


41 Winter Street 
Boston — Mass. 
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Gilmor Brown, Director of the Pasadena Community 
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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


The London Theatre—New Playhouses—Little 
Theatre Film Service—The Jitneys— 
Outstanding Repertory Programs 


carrying some discouraged representative of the American 

theatre, going hopefully to look for new inspiration in far 
countries. But the letters that come back from Paris and Berlin and 
Prague hint that if inspiration is to be found for the new year in the 
theatre (as it always is before September) it will have to be found on 
the boat coming home. This note from our London correspondent 
emphasizes the similarity between the theatre situation in England 
and in America—even leaving out of account the turmoil which the 
talking movies are creating: 

The end of another London season finds the theatre rather de- 
pressed and, as usual, inclined to look for a remedy in theatrical poli- 
tics rather than theatrical art. That is to say, managers blame the 
high rents of theatres for their troubles and critics blame the control 
of the stage by financiers and syndicates, and the press in general 
holds that the theatre cannot produce enough good plays to compete 
successfully with the films. Thus begins what is now a yearly inquest 
on a yearly moribund stage. Rents are doubtless high, but not too 
high to prevent the usual fortune being made out of a dramatic suc- 
cess. Syndicates of rich men are doubtless powerful, but if they 
make money by selling plays like cheese they are entirely within their 
rights. Good plays are doubtless scarce, but Young Woodley and 
The Trial of Mary Dugan show that a good play of its kind will 
always draw the town. Another weakness of the London stage, as 
shrewd critics have pointed out a score of times, is the lack of theatres 
with a policy. Even those theatres that have a policy are generally 
content to borrow it from their public taste, that is, to follow instead 
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of lead. Also they 


think in terms of 
plays alone, be- 
cause they are used 
to thinking in 
terms of plays, and 
because they have 
no ideas beyond 
the representation 
of something writ- 
ten for them. 

The theatres 
with policies are 
waiting for new 
Ibsens and Tche- 
kovs, new Shaws 
and Galsworthys, 
new Pineros and Joneses, or even new Pirandellos and O’Neills, and 
it is very likely that they will wait in vain. It is certain that the time 
of waiting will be very costly to them. There remains another way of 
approach to the problem of dramatic authorship, perhaps the most 
time-honored and traditional approach, which does not seem to occur 
to our managers. It is that of opening their doors and declaring a 
policy through one or two productions of classical or modern plays, 
and then inviting authors to write for them. This implies a theatre 
devoted to theatrical creation instead of dramatic reproduction. It 
also means a theatre with a real policy of its own instead of a waiting 
policy dependent on the inspiration of authors (who themselves can 
best be inspired by opportunity). These are matters of which the 
London theatre world is thinking seriously at the moment. There 
has never been so much discussion of the relative places of the play- 
wright and the director and the actor and the designer in the scheme 
of theatrical production, or so general a readiness to consider the 
interest of the theatre as a whole. Underneath the talk of theatrical 
politics and economics one finds a general agreement that the direc- 
tion of the theatre is even more important than its mechanism. 





Silhouette of the Gloucester Players in Liliom, Florence 
Evans and Florence Cunningham, directors. 


Someone once asked Booth Tarkington, who founded the Triangle 
Club at Princeton many years ago and was its first president, to tell 
his friends and the public how badly the university needed a theatre. 
This was his reply: “Up at Kennebunkport one day I was running 
for shelter from a sudden heavy downpour. Old Captain Welsh, 
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also on the run, passed me, his collar turned up and water cascading 
from his whiskers. ‘Rainin’!’ he shouted, offering me this informa- 
tion on the wing. Telling friends of Princeton how much the Uni- 
versity needs a home for the drama seems a little like that.” 

And now the Princeton theatre is to be a reality, through a gift of 
Mr. Thomas N. McCarter of Newark, supplemented by $100,000 
of the funds which the Triangle Club has accumulated over a period 
of years as profits on its very popular tours. The McCarter theatre 
will have a seating capacity of 850, a modern stage with a forty-four 
foot proscenium and every modern equipment as well as all the neces- 
sary adjoining rooms for rehearsals, construction and storage of 
scenery, business offices and social uses. The theatre will house not 
only the Triangle Club but Princeton’s experimental group, the 
Theatre Intime and probably, too, professional productions that come 
to the city on tour. There are two ways in which this theatre, in 
approach at least, differs from most of those in the other large col- 
leges. It is not intended to create trained workers in the theatre 
but to act as a dramatic release for the students and especially as a 
training ground for the audience. Moreover, it encourages the pro- 
duction of original musical comedy, with which for so many years the 
success of the Triangle Club has been associated. “A musical 
comedy,” says Dr. Donald Clive Stuart, professor of dramatic art, 
“provides training in every branch of the theatre. The boys struggle 
for months with their book, after they have decided upon the set- 
ting, spend nights worrying a joke into shape; 
work ceaselessly on the music, the scenery, the 
lights, the costumes, and the dances. They pound 
and hammer and polish each separate depart- 
ment until it all becomes suddenly and mysteri- 
ously one coordinated whole with plot and 
scenes and music and lyrics and dancing and cos- 
tumes and lights blending into a unit. That’s 
Creation and it is better to create badly than to 
absorb facts magnificently.” 


The Dallas Little Theatre, dedicated this 
spring, is the most important of the newer en- 
trants among community playhouses. Under " el of The 
the direction of Oliver Hinsdell, this theatre has ee eee 
made itself nationally known, and has been year by year increasingly 
valuable in helping the hundreds of dramatic organizations in Texas 
—little theatres, colleges, high-schools—to take firm root in their 
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communities. Earlham College at Richmond, Virginia, is another 
of the year’s entries for Little Theatre honors, with Carpenter Hall, 
a fully equipped theatre seating eight hundred persons. The Wis- 
consin Players, too, one of the few Little Theatres who have a record 
of seventeen years in the field and with the same director, Laura 
Sherry, are on the way to a playhouse of their own, having pur- 
chased an old church building which is to be remodelled as a theatre, 
stage workshop and club for theatre workers. The Wisconsin Players 
must also be credited, at least by indirect impetus, with part of the 
honor for the organization of the Wisconsin Dramatic Guild this 
summer. Zona Gale was elected president of the Guild, and Mrs. 
Sherry, vice-president. As chief of the Bureau of Dramatic Activi- 
ties at the University of Wisconsin, Ethel Rockwell, the active or- 
ganizer, will carry on the work of the Guild, which plans to act as 
a clearing house for services in Wisconsin’s dramatic activities. 


Many readers of Theatre Arts must have wondered what the edi- 
tors meant by allying themselves with the Little Theatre Film Ser- 
vice which has been advertised in its pages several times during the 
last months, and what such a service was expected to do for the 
theatre of the spoken word. Just this. For many years Little 
Theatres of various kinds all over the country have written to 
Theatre Arts that they find it difficult to pay their bills when they 
maintain a consistently high standard of plays and productions— 
usually with the corollary that plays less good were the only solution. 
It has always seemed to Theatre Arts that the only excuse for an 
experimental theatre is experiment in things worth while. Giving 
plays just to pay bills is hardly a worth while venture. And yet bills 
must be paid. So the way out of the difficulty seemed rather to sub- 
stitute the best of something else to fill the program and coffers. 
Moreover, many Little Theatres that produce carefully and slowly 
have vacant days, sometimes vacant weeks, in their auditoriums that 
they want to fill to advantage for their audiences and themselves. 

The best moving pictures, not as a substitute but as a supplement 
to good drama, have this advantage. They have a large general ap- 
peal. They can be scheduled definitely as far in advance as necessary. 
To the student of the theatre and to the audience away from the 
centres of the spoken drama they offer, at their best, examples of 
direction, composition, and design which should be illuminating. 

For all of these reasons, Theatre Arts has been trying for some 
years to make such a film service available for Little Theatres. But 
the problem of distribution has always stood in the way. This spring 
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Ernest Saloman Studios, Inc. 


Two of the year’s new theatres. Above, the McCarter Theatre at Princeton 
University, Aymar Embury, architect; below, the new home of the Little 
Theatre of Dallas, Texas, Oliver Hinsdell, director; Henry Coke Knight 
and Arthur Thomas, architects. 








McKenzie 


One of the fourteen scenes from the Amherst Masquers’ production of 
Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus (above), played under the direction of Curtis 
Canfield with one intermission, by the use of Elizabethan 
stages. Below, Charles Brooks’ Wappin’ Wharf at the Duluth Little Thea- 
tre (Maurice Gnesin, director, Mrs. Torrey Ford, designer). 
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an enthusiast for better pictures connected with a large professional 
company, who saw a commercial as well as an artistic advantage in 
securing a larger audience than is now available for films of unusual 
quality, offered to cooperate in making the service possible if enough 
Little Theatres (two hundred, he figured) to make it pay its 
expenses expressed their willingness to use it. 

The response to our first letter showed how eager many of the 
theatres and colleges were for such a service. The response to the 
second letter, with a more definite statement of expenses and obliga- 
tions, was far more meagre. We believe this may have been due to 
the lateness of the year, and perhaps to the fact that most people did 
not realize how expensive such an enterprise is. Here, for example, 
are a few of the figures: to buy the rights of a foreign or new Ameri- 
can picture, $3,000 to $150,000; to import one foreign print to try 
out, $278 with an additional duty and import charge of $400 on the 
negative; some small costs for projection room; editing and cutting, 
$500; passing National Board of Review, $56; passing New York 
State Board, about $30, and the same for passing each state board 
where the picture is shown. Each print would cost from two and 
a half cents to three and a half cents a foot, an average of $250 unless 
a very large quantity is made up. And the life of a single print is 
only fifty to seventy-five runnings. These figures give some indica- 
tion of why only a well-equipped professional organization can han- 
dle such a service; why only one really interested wi// handle it. 

It is too late now to begin the Little Theatre Film Service in Oc- 
tober as we had hoped. But before very long another letter will go 
out to all those who answered the first inquiries, asking definitely 
whether they care to cooperate. If this letter comes to you and you 
are interested please give it your immediate attention. If you are 
interested, but have not yet expressed your desire to cooperate, please 
Jet Theatre Arts know at once. 


The Jitney Players, under the management of Bushnell Cheney, 
are a live part of every summer’s theatre in New England. With a 
company of sixteen players, they travel through the country in a 
Ford truck and six motor cars, setting up their playing tent in gar- 
dens, baseball fields, and empty lots. With the plays under the direc- 
tion of David Beldridge, their settings and costumes designed by 
James Reynolds, and music under the supervision of Harrison Dowd 
and Richard Skinner, with productions of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
The Sorcerer, and A Trip to Scarborough by William Brinsley 
Sheridan, they ask no favor from the most professional theatre. Year 
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THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


Meeting the Main Stream 


By EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


i ISE shipmasters,” says Pindar, “can tell of a wind 
that shall come on the third day and are not wrecked 
for love of gain.” 


To land a good cargo was to a Greek merchant seaman an end that 
was well worth while. But to bring a good ship safely into port and 
not to endanger the cargo or the human freight by ignorance of the 
water’s ways was always a first end of seamanship. Perhaps that is 
why we find the memories of these Greek seamen alive today on so 
many far shores. The man who loves his ship, the cause the ship 
serves, and the men who serve it, will always travel farthest if not 
fastest. And his memory will prevail. 

How little the modern masters of the theatre understand these first 
principles of adventure! How little they know, or care to know, of 
any wind except the one that brought money in the markets to the 
ship that landed yesterday! #i 

If A builds a theatre on 48th Street and makes money at its doors, 
B rushes out to build there too. If A makes money with a mystery 
today, B flays his playwrights into writing mysteries. If A keeps an 
eye on the possibilities for the movies while he reads a play-script and 
the movies turn him back a little of their gold, B turns both eyes to 
the movies on his next play and forgets the stage completely. But all 
of this is like looking on yesterday’s charts for the winds to sail 
tomorrow’s ship. No wonder there is so much disaster on the theatre’s 
high seas. There always will be until theatre folk act on the words 
of the other great Greek, “The best way to be lucky is to be wise.” 

Unfortunately, the way of wisdom in the theatre, as elsewhere, is 
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after year their engagements increase and their audiences double. 


A statistician making up the list of important productions in the 
American theatre this year would certainly list among the first half 
dozen Eugene O’Neill’s Lazarus Laughed at the Pasadena Com- 
munity Theatre, and two of the experimental productions in honor 
of the Ibsen Centenary—Brand, produced by Donald Oenslager at 
the Yale University Theatre, and The Vikings with Clavilux accom- 
paniment at the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre in 
Chicago. It is such high lights of the season as this that indicate the 
trend of the Tributary Theatre, but the growth is noted this year in 
other ways. Especially in that important way in which the American 
Tributary Theatre outshines the professional theatre—the mainte- 
nance of a fine and varied repertory. It has almost come to be taken 
for granted that the Cleveland Playhouse can do the impossible, but 
its record for this year outdoes even itself. The Adding Machine, 
put on as an experiment in the small theatre, played two and a half 
weeks to packed houses and has gone into the regular repertory, to- 
gether with Pirandello’s Right You Are, O’Neill’s The Great God 
Brown (which played fourteen nights) and The School for Scandal, 
that played for twenty-eight successive performances to over eleven 
thousand people. In the spring Cleveland had a five weeks’ Shake- 
spearean season including Macbeth, Much Ado About Nothing, 
King Lear, and Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus—a program that would 
have been impossible if Lear, Faustus, and Much Ado had not 
been in the regular repertory of the company. The Rockford 
Players—Robert Henderson, director—for their third season of 
summer plays at the University of Michigan have this professional 
list: The Letter, So This Is London!, The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife, Chicago, March Hares, Merton of the Movies, Much 
Ado About Nothing (in modern dress) and The Vikings, again with 
Thomas Wilfred and his Clavilux as accompaniment. The Berke- 
ley Playhouse, under the direction of Everett Glass, has Ashley 
Dukes’ The Man With a Load of Mischief, and Shaw’s Arms and the 
Man; Lombardy, Ltd., and Our Betters among other good things. 
The University Theatre of Normal, Illinois, with more than twenty 
one-acts has The Enemy, The Importance of Being Earnest, Ice- 
bound, The White-Headed Boy, The Beggar on Horseback. The 
University of Iowa has Aeschylus’ The Persians, St. Joan, What 
Every Woman Knows as its high lights. And practically every 
theatre of importance has had this year at least one Shakespearean 
production and one play of Ibsen’s, to celebrate his centenary. 
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Margaret De M. Brown 


Two productions which show the really experimental quality of the Vassar 
Experimental Theatre under the direction of Hallie Flanagan. Above, 
Sleeping Beauty, by Margaret Clifford, Vassar, 1929. Below, Blocks, a 
symbolic satire by Molly Day Thacher, 1928, in which Green Worker and 
Tan Worker, sacrificed in a quarrel of their masters, are elevated as monu- 
ments which inevitably suggest a certain well known statue. 

“Gave themselves gladly, the youth of the Nation, 

Bright with their plumes on them, just as they died.” 
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hard to find and to follow. Especially in America, for a hundred 
tangled reasons that have been said too often to need saying again. 

The Tributary Theatres, however, starting out on their adventure 
without the handicap of wrong tradition and warped experience, 
have no reason for not looking ahead before they go forward. There 
is no excuse for their following the example of the trade theatre 
which has developed too few notable playwrights, distinguished 
actors, fine theatre companies, and altogether too few even of the 
stable fortunes which have been its goal, to make its past way seem 
the way of material or spiritual wisdom. Its laws must obviously be 
altered if the theatre is to progress to permanence. Obviously, too, 
they can be. You have only to look over the history of the trade 
theatre to see how often these laws have been remade in an economic 
crisis and to realize how easily they could be altered to meet a suc- 
cessful, a really successful, artistic rebellion. When America once 
gets over being bullied by the tradition that the New York trade 
theatre is a great big, grown-up, wise old theatre, knowing exactly 
what is best for itself and its artists, American theatre life will be 
ready to begin. 

On the other hand, it is as well to remember at the outset that the 
great theatre centres of the world have always been at the centres of 
the world’s living—in Athens and Paris and Berlin, in London and 
Moscow and Prague. The centre of America’s professional theatre 
life will probably always be New York. The centre, yes, but not the 
source. The Tributaries must feed the main stream; the States must 
feed New York. As long as New York feeds the States the American 
theatre will remain only a backwash from the waters that run by the 
market place. And don’t think for a moment that it is Missouri and 
Maine, Wyoming and Wisconsin that suffer most from this. The 
theatre in New York is the greatest sufferer. For however shoddy 
and greedy and unrepresentative this market theatre is, there is as 
much work and devotion, hope and eager desire, as much fine profes- 
sional talent expended in its service as has gone into many of the 
world’s great theatres, and most of it is submerged today by the high 
price of real estate. 
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Above, setting for the prize play, Rococo, by T. G. Schwartz, 1928, at the 
Dartmouth Experimental Theatre, under the direction of E. Bradlee 
Watson and W. H. Stainton, a group that has to its special credit this year 
a first performance in America of The Pipe in the Fields, a folk play by 
T. C. Murray which is one of the new triumphs of the Abbey Theatre. 
Below, a scene from The New Eve, by Mary Dirnberger, produced at Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, by the Carolina Playmakers, Frederick Koch, director. 
This is Miss Dirnberger’s first play and deals with the ineffectual struggle 
of man in the process of civilizing himself. 
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How then to begin! The trade theatre may not know overmuch 
about direction or acting, or even about business, but it knows, in all 
modesty, far more about them than the Tributary Theatres do, more 
than they can acquire in many years of hard work, good training and 
experience. They are making great strides, but creating a wise pro- 
fessional theatre is a long day’s work. 

Plays then. Plays are another matter. Surely no theatre in the 
world has ever known less than the New York theatre about bringing 
plays to life or keeping them alive. Here is this year’s record again 
to add to last year’s and the year before that and that and that! Of 
the one hundred and fifty-five new plays produced last year (not 
including those by repertory or foreign companies or musical shows) 
over one hundred were complete failures, with less than fifty perform- 
ances; only thirty were box office successes, and less than half of those 
were good plays, well produced and well acted. What a charnel! 

There are half a hundred Tributary Theatres that have learned 
already what it seems New York will never learn, that you can not 
have a good permanent theatre without good, living plays; that you 
can never have enough good plays to fill your theatres if you annually 
destroy your playwrights’ output. There can never be enough good 
playwrights in any generation to fill the theatres of their own day 
with new plays every year. Artists, including playwrights, are sports 
of Nature. There is no way to create them on demand. There is not 
enough great music in the world so that you need to, or can afford to, 
destroy Bach and Beethoven to make room for Honegger and Gersh- 
win on your concert programs. You may build new museums all over 
the country but you cannot create enough great sculptors to fill their 
halls with fine marbles, even though you give every possible encour- 
agement to the young men of talent around you. That is why so 
many museums furnish their halls with reproductions of fine sculp- 
ture. That is why even the extras of the Metropolitan Museum’s col- 
lection of sculpture from Cyprus brought such big prices at auction 
last spring. 

If you build more theatres than you have good plays, you do not 
make good plays. You simply fill.a balance of your theatres with 
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plays that are not so good. That seems quite easily to stand to reason. 

So the first law of wisdom in the theatre seems to concern itself with 
the creating of plays and keeping them alive. 

Unlike the making of painting, sculpture, and music, the making 
of a play is an art whose complexities treble the difficulties of crea- 
tion. There are only a few plays each year that, by the grace of art, 
come out of the crucible of our modern production good. There are 
double that number of plays good in their idea, in their form or in 
their writing, good in situation, character, cr dialogue, that come to 
production still-born and are never heard of again because of some 
remediable fault of the playwright, the actor, or the director. Keep- 
ing the first class of plays alive instead of wearing them to shreds on 
a stage in a market place, and salvaging all of the second class of 
plays by changing our production methods, would give our theatres 
at once a good working capital of plays—one that would surprise even 
the most professional by its quality and quantity. 

There is something more important than either of these. If we 
cannot create artists at will, we can at least create the soil in which 
artistic endeavor thrives, the opportunity for experiment by which 
creative ability finds its completion, the audiences by which the artist 
tests the measure of his progress. In all of these is work for the Tribu- 
tary Theatre,—creating the opportunity in a hundred cities and towns 
for developing the dramatists and the dramas that shall best represent 
the character and the morality, the humor and the poetry, the ideas 
and ambitions of the locale. And all of which taken together shall 
represent America. 

A playwright who left the hurly-burly of New York some years 
ago tells this story. In one of the beautiful cities of the West, there 
is a colony of Spanish-Americans who after several generations still 
live a fairly separate life, meeting the life of the city only on occasion 
and seeming always just a little overcome by its noise and speed. One 
night at a garden party, the playwright met a member of this Spanish 
colony, a woman of beauty and dignity. Together they were admir- 
ing the garden and the skies above it. “But if you Americans had 
made those,” said the woman, pointing to the stars, ‘““you would have 
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put them all in rows.” When you look at our theatre today that story 
seems shockingly true, although to keep our dramatic skies freely and 
broadly patterned is one of the opportunities that has come to us from 
the breadth of our beginnings, from the wide range of our climate 
and our peoples, the mountains and plains and prairies, the seashores 
and long rivers, and the men from the north and the south of the 
world who have come to them. 

There never was such material for drama. How much of it comes 
to Broadway? More, let us say, than came ten years ago. Eugene 
O’Neill and Lula Vollmer, Paul Green two years ago, the DeBose 
Heywards last year. This year there is again the sound of new names, 
—Lynn Riggs from the Southwest, Ransome Rideout from Cali- 
fornia, and others. 

But on the other hand, Thornton Wilder did not follow his play 
The Trumpet Shall Sound with another play but with novels, 
Cabala and The Bridge of San Luis Rey. Dan Totheroh’s novel, 
The Wild Orchard, followed his play, Wild Birds. Stark Young goes 
from the theatre of The Saint to Heaven Trees and The Torches 
Flare. Why? If you ask them, they would say only that the novel 
seems to give them a freer field. But they chose plays first as their 
way of writing. They are all dramatic writers. They wanted to 
write for the theatre. If our theatres had been adapted to their need 
for freedom and experiment, they would be writing for our theatres 
today. We must not lose our playwrights so. They are too precious. 
It is the business of the Tributary Theatres to save them for us. 

When theatres all over the country have been adapted, or have 
adapted themselves, to dramatic experiment, to taking their own 
plays in the making and making them into fine plays by the aid of 
keen understanding, direction, and good acting,—then only will the 
Tributary Theatres be ready for their share in saving all of the plays 
that are wasted today by remediable errors of production. ‘Today, 
when we rehearse a play in an expensive theatre on the most expen- 
Sive street in the world, with expensive casts, and stage crews that 
are a luxury, one quick chance is all that a play gets. Anyone who 
has watched the course of the theatre for a few years could name half 
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a hundred good plays which have lost their opportunity in this way. 

Suppose instead of producing on Broadway and the silver by- 
streets that lead into it, these plays went first to Cleveland or Pasa- 
dena, to Dallas or New Haven, where time is not so golden. A play 
could be produced there as Stanislavsky used to say, “when ready.” 
And when the producer was satisfied that it was well done, managers 
from the market place could be invited to see it and to buy it for their 
expensive halls. Why not? A manager won't take a play, you say, 
that has been produced away from New York first? Nonsense! He 
will take a play that has been produced in Berlin, Prague, or Mos- 
cow. All he needs is to be convinced first that a play produced in 
Dallas or New Haven is well worth buying. Dallas and New Haven 
must first give him faith in their plays and their productions. It can 
be done. It is worth doing. 

When this, too, has been done we are ready for what seemed to be 
the first but is actually the last, of the three ways in which the Tribu- 
tary Theatre may build American drama,—namely, by keeping alive 
the good plays produced first, and with success, on Broadway. “But,” 
say the Tributary Theatres, “we are already prepared to do our share 
by Broadway successes. We are even now clamoring in chorus for 
the best plays of New York’s last season and are eager to continue 
their life in our theatres. We can’t see why wicked playwrights and 
greedy play-brokers and producers care so much more for money 
than for art as not to let us have Burlesque, or Coquette, or Strange 
Interlude at once.” 

But is it really because these plays are good art or because they are 
good merchandise that they want them now? Will the Tributary 
Theatres really keep such plays alive, or will they, too, cast them 
aside when their first week of merchandising value is gone? The best 
test of good faith is the experience of good faith. 
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Above, a scene from The Paté and the Tart, a thirteenth century 
comedy attributed to Francois Villon, in the repertory of the 
Theatre Routine Players, New York, Elizabeth Mack, director. 
The set is by Madeleine Hicks. Below, a scene from Lula Vollmer’s 
Sun Up, given under the direction of Josephine Hunter Ray at the 
Playhouse of the University of Oklahoma, newly organized to centre 
the various dramatic activities of the University. 





An architectural unit setting by Waslaw Rychtarik, of Cleveland, 
suggested for use in a Shakespearean play to give a variety of acting 
levels and to facilitate swift changes of scene. ‘The set consists of 
a centre unit, two movable circular platforms and two sets of steps. 
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THE ARTIST'S APPROACH 
TO THE THEATRE 


By ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


HY does an artist work in the theatre? How does an 
artist work in the theatre? What does the theatre 
mean to the artists who work in it? 

It is, of course, impossible to explain that factor of inspiration 
which makes all discussion of art so difficult a matter. The strange 
nth quality, the dynamic energy that lies behind any work of art, is 
a secret hidden even from the artist himself. But if you were to ask 
a poet, for example, how he set about to write a poem, I| think he 
would answer something like this: “When I am ready to write a 
poem, I have a definite image of what a poem should be. I go for- 
ward to this image. I shut certain things out of my mind; I concen- 
trate on certain other things. I begin to relate my material in such- 
and-such a way to the idea I wish to express.” If you were to ask 
a painter to tell you how he painted a picture, you would get back 
the same answer. He would tell you that he painted a picture in 
such-and-such a way because he had in his mind a definite conception 
of what that particular painting was going to look like when it was 
finished, and moreover, because he had in his mind a definite concep- 
tion of the entire art of painting. Now, just as the poet thinks in 
terms of poetry or a painter in terms of painting, so an artist of the 
theatre—whether he is a playwright or an actor or a producer or a 
scene designer—thinks in terms of the theatre. He sees something 
in the theatre that is not poetry, that is not music, that is not painting, 
that is not sculpture, something that is theatre and nothing else. He 
has an image of the theatre in his mind and he works toward that 
image. It is like a star that guides him. 

Let me ask you a very simple question: Why do you go to the 
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theatre? Many of you would say, I think, we go to be entertained, 
to be amused. Others would say, we go to the theatre to be moved, 
to be excited, to be thrilled. A few might answer, we go to the 
theatre to be lifted out of ourselves, to be exalted. But a picture can 
entertain us and thrill us, and so can a sermon or a novel or a piece 
of music. What precisely is it, then, that we can find inside a theatre 
that we cannot find inside a picture gallery or a concert hall or a 
church? A show. We go to the theatre to see a show. A show of 
what? A show of human life: life like our own. But with a dif- 
ference. We can see life like our own on any street corner—hur- 
ried, disorganized, fragmentary, incomplete, eternally ‘“ever-not- 
quite,” as William James expressed it. But in the theatre we see this 
same disorganized fragmentary life of ours somehow organized and 
made continuous, flowing together in one strong current. 

When we watch a good play being well performed, a curious thing 
happens to us. At first we are interested in the characters as they 
appear before us. Then our interest grows into sympathy. Gradu- 
ally, almost without knowing it, we are drawn into the mimic life 
that goes on up there on the stage. We become a part of it. We 
substitute its life for ours. We slip outside of ourselves into a larger 
existence. 

You have only to stand in the wings of a theatre for five minutes 
during the performance of any play to feel how real this participa- 
tion is, to feel how deeply an audience enters into the life of the 
play. It seems as though the theatre had an almost hypnotic power 
to draw us into the life that is being acted out up there on the stage, 
to rivet our attention in each moment of life as it passes. There! I 
have said it at last. The real aim and end of the theatre is to give 
us the sense of the moment in which we are living. This moment. 
Here. Now. The theatre makes us live in the moment, just as 
music does, except that where music gives us the beauty of the mo- 
ment, the theatre gives us the life of the moment. 

The truly creative artist of the theatre sees the theatre, not in terms 
of beauty but in terms of life. He sees a drama as a living thing, 
and everything that serves the drama on the stage must be alive. 
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Everything must be animated. Everything must act. Not only the 
actors, but the carpet, the curtains, the furniture. It must all vibrate 
together. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. On the desk before me as I write 
there stands a common white cup bought at a department store for 
a few cents. Now there are many different ways in which one may 
look at this cup. For example, suppose a very young child were 
looking at it. He would have only a few naive reactions to it. He 
would say, Cup. White. Hard. Round. Drink. Nothing more. But 
if a modern painter were looking at it—a man like Cézanne or Ma- 
tisse or George Bellows—he would see the cup, not as something to 
drink out of, but only as a pattern of light and dark shapes of color. 
He would see it with a painter’s eye, as we say. He would be inter- 
ested only in its appearance. If a scientist were looking at this cup, 
he would see it in still another way. He would begin at once to in- 
vestigate. He would ask, What is this cup made of? What was it 
made for? How much does it weigh? Why is it round? How do 
we drink? And so on. The thing that would interest the scientist 
would be the function of the cup. 

But the man of the theatre instinctively sees the cup in action. He 
does not see it as a visual pattern. He does not inquire into the na- 
ture of its use. He sees it 1m the act of being used. Images rush up 
in his mind—images of countless scenes in which cups have played 
a part. He remembers, for example, that Socrates drank the poisoned 
hemlock from a cup. And he relives the scene in his imagination. 
Do you remember Plato’s account in the Phaedon? 


The servant then handed the cup to Socrates, who looking at 
the man with all his eyes, Echecrates, as his manner was, took the 
cup and said, What do you say about making a libation of this cup 
to any god? May I, or not? The man answered, We only pre- 
pare, Socrates, just so much as we deem enough. I understand, he 
said. Yet I may and I must pray to the gods to prosper my jour- 
ney from this to that other world. . . . Then holding the cup to 
his lips, quite readily and cheerfully he drank off the poison. And 
now... when we saw... that he had finished the draught, we 
could not longer forbear, and in spite of myself I covered my face 
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and wept. ... Nor was I the first. . . . Socrates alone retained his 
calmness. What is this strange outcry? he said... . I have heard 
that a man should die in peace. Be quiet, then, and have 
patience. . . 


Or perhaps our man of the theatre, looking at the cup, will see an 
ancient ship bound for Tintagel in Cornwall. The wind has 
dropped. The sails hang low on the mast. The sun is burning. A 
royal pavilion has been set up on the deck of the ship and in its 
shadow stand two legendary lovers gazing at one another in silence, 
ravished and amazed. Wagner’s enchanted music rises through the 
air around them. The cup lies on the floor between them. It is 
empty. They have drunk the wine. “But no,” says the old chronicle, 
“it was not wine, it was passion, and bitter joy, and anguish without 
end.” 


Or another scene in which a cup plays a part: 


It chanced that Sir Percival sat alone in the great hall of the 
castle, and as he sat there, he suddenly beheld two youths enter 
that hall. And the faces of the two youths shone with an exceed- 
ing brightness and their hair shone like gold, and their raiment 
was bright and glistering like to gold. One of these youths bare in 
his hand a spear of mighty size, and the other youth bare in his 
hand a cup of pure gold, very wonderful to behold . . . And the 
youth who bare the cup spake in a voice extraordinarily high and 
clear. And he said, Percival! Percival! Be not afraid. This cup 
which thou beholdest is the Sangreal. | 


In some strange way the cup has the power of recalling these p 
scenes to the artist of the theatre. In his imagination he sees Isolde 
drink the deep draught and hand the cup to Tristan. He sees the 
cup shining out of the darkness of Sir Percival’s great hall, wrapped 
in a cloud of rose-colored flame. He sees Socrates take the cup from 
the servant. He sees the approaching darkness, the dying philos- 
opher, the group of friends lost in their grief. . . . “Such was the 
end, Echecrates, of our friend, a man as we may say, the best of all 
our time, that we have known... .” 
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The cup becomes dramatic. It becomes dynamic. It moves. It 
acts. It becomes a living thing. 

This power of seeing life dynamically, of seeing it in motion, in 
action, is what distinguishes the theatrical attitude from the poetic 
or the pictorial or the scientific attitude. To the artist of the theatre 
this object, and all objects, and all forms and all events, are part of 
a vast drama that is being acted out at this very instant on the stage 
of the world. 

I have used the illustration of the cup to show how even the 
commonest object may be food for the true dramatic imagination. A 
single candle flame was enough for Shakespeare. Hear this: 


How came she by that light ? 

Why, it stood by her. She has light by her continually. *Tis her 
command. 

You see, her eyes are open. 

Aye, but their sense is shut. 

What is it she does now? Look, how she rubs her hands! 


Shakespeare animates this scene with his own intense mood. The 
candle-flame lives in the theatre. It becomes a symbol of Lady Mac- 
beth’s own life, flickering, burning low, vanishing down into murky 
shadows. . . . “She should have died hereafter. . . . Out, out, brief 
ceeaie. .. .” 

Where the layman might see nothing more there than an actual can- 
dle, made of wax, bought for so much, at such-and-such a place, the 
dramatist has seen a great revealing image. He has seen deep into 
the tragic meaning of this terrible moment, and the taper has become 
a part of it. Here is the dramatic imagination at work. Take this 
scene and read it for yourselves and try to see what Shakespeare saw. 

I will give you another example of the dramatic imagination at its 
truest and highest. D’Annunzio once wrote a novel, J/ Fuoco, The 
Flame of Life. In this novel he makes a great actress, La Foscarina 
—who was Eleonora Duse—tell us how she played Juliet in the old 
Roman amphitheatre in Verona. Here is her story: 


I had bought a bunch of roses with my little savings in the 
Piazza dell’ Erbe, under the fountain of Madonna Verona. The 
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roses were my only ornament. I mingled them with my words, 
with my gestures, with each attitude of mine. I let one fall at 
the feet of Romeo when we first met; I strewed the leaves of an- 
other on his head from the balcony; and I covered his body with 
the whole of them in the tomb. 


How many thousands of actresses have played Juliet since the part 
was written? Who but Foscarina ever saw so deep into its meaning? 
And yet, how simple this is. Anyone might have thought of it. No 
modernistic scenery, no devices of the new stage-craft. Only a girl 
carrying an armful of white roses; and the life-giving dramatic 
imagination. Juliet ...a flower...a rose ...a white rose... 
blooming, fading, scattered. . . . “Sweet flower, with flowers thy 
bridal bed I strew. . . .” 

By this one gesture, a gesture of excelling simplicity, the actress 
unified and exalted the human tragedy of boy-and-girl passion into 
a great natural happening. She made it a part of nature, like a 
flower, like the earth, like the dawn, like the evening. Her truth 
shone on the play like a beam of light. 

Moments like this are what we must look at if we are to learn 
about the theatre. For the life of the theatre is in them. Let us 
open our eyes to the dramatic attitude which can make such a per- 
formance possible. Great artists are so much more simple than we 
are, and so much more awake than we are, and so much more alive! 

The truth the theatre shows us is so great, so simple, so apparent, 
that no one ever seems to see it. Learning is illumination, but drama 
is awakening. Psychology, philosophy, religion, history, sociology 
are all teaching us about man’s living, but drama is man’s living. 
The purpose of all knowledge is to show us the processes and the 
results of man’s creating spirit, but drama zs man’s creating spirit, 
in action, before our eyes. 
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THE LEEDS CIVIC PLAYHOUSE 
A Free Theatre 


m HERE there’s difficulty, there’s a way” might be the paraphrased motto 

of the Leeds Civic Playhouse in England. The Playhouse was organized in 
1925 as a free theatre to overcome a difficulty—the fact that while British munici- 
palities support free art galleries and free libraries, they do nothing for the drama. 
Next, to make up for the lack of a real theatre with stage and proscenium, they 
developed the practise of presenting crowd plays, the arrangement of the crowds 
between platform and auditorium forming at the same time not only a natural 
proscenium and bond between players and audience, but also a means of providing 
some mode of expression for as many people as possible. 

Though each production runs for two weeks, and their present building accommo- 
dates 1,000 persons, many are turned away. Collections taken during each per- 
formance; a three-year grant of £205 from the Carnegie Trustees, and a season 
ticket sale entitling their 2,300 holders to ten reserved seats enable them to meet 
expenses though not to accumulate funds for a modern playhouse. 

Except for an occasional engagement of distinguished producers, all the work of the 
theatre is done by amateurs. Through the long experience of their director, Charles 
F. Smith, and the leaders of the movement, and the wide field from which helpers 
may be chosen, a high standard of production is maintained. Later, they plan to 
establish a nucleus of professionals, but voluntary workers will always predominate. 

A dip into the list of twenty-nine productions presented since 1925 ranging from 
Danton and Anna Christie to The Daybreak and Robert, King of Sicily indicates 
both the quality of their ambition to make the drama a cultural influence in the 
community and the ability and versatility of their direction and of their players. 














Two scenes from Paul Claudel’s The Tidings Brought to Mary, in 
a production made by E. Martin Browne at the Theatre of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh. In this symbolic 
production Mr. Browne makes the mountain with the nunnery at 
the top preside over the play to symbolize the dedication of the 
Christian soul. The different frames through which the mountain 
is seen and the differing lights which fall upon it express the gamut 
of the emotions through which the play runs. 








Two scenes from Theodore Viehmann’s production of Andreiev’s 
The Life of Man at the Theatre of the Department of Drama at 
Carnegie Institute. Contrasted with the pictures on the opposite 
page, these show one of the many advantages which students in 
this theatre have through association with several directors whose 
approach is different and who work in different manners. 





The Ibsen Centenary was celebrated at the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 
Memorial Theatre in Chicago, Thomas Wood Stevens, director, by a pro- 
duction of The Vikings at Helgeland, with a light accompaniment by 
Thomas Wilfred and his Clavilux. The production filled the theatre for 
five weeks, broke the box office records and brought forth a chorus of super- 
latives from the critics. Unfortunately, the illustrations above show prac- 
tically nothing of that mobility which the mobile light seemed to give to 
the entire production, the use of which is outlined in Mr. Wilfred’s article. 
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PROMETHEUS AND 


MELPOMENE 


How They Met as Equals 
By THOMAS WILFRED 


BOUT a year ago Thomas Wood Stevens, director of the 
Acuinet Memorial Theatre in Chicago, and I were dis- 

cussing the use of light as a fine art in the theatre. He spoke 
of the fact that Ibsen’s The Vikings at Helgeland had never been 
professionally produced in America. “I should like,” he said, “to 
produce this play if you would write the light-score and put the re- 
sources of the Clavilux to the task of overcoming the difficulties in the 
staging, particularly of the final scene, the ride of the dead warriors 
to Valhalla.” 

I had not read the play since my college days but I went through 
it again on a New York bound train and became fascinated with the 
possibilities it opened up for the use of a visual accompaniment in 
form, motion and color, conceived by an artist and played by a skilled 
player from a keyboard in the orchestra pit in such a way that it 
would fold itself around the play as closely as music around a poem, 
to enhance and accentuate, always frankly an accompaniment. 

If we compare the means for controlling sound and light in the 
theatre, we have on one side the pipe organ console—on the other the 
stage switchboard. One wonders why the console should be so highly 
developed that all keys and stops are small and within easy reach of a 
seated player whose slightest touch will effect the most complicated 
operations, while the switchboard still looks like a concrete mixer 
with large cumbersome levers spread over a long slate panel so placed 
that the several operators are unable to see the results produced. If 
we look for a similar stage in the console development we must go 
back to the ninth century and the Winchester cathedral organ about 
which Wulstan wrote: “When the key-plates are operated by two 
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brethren of concordant spirit it reverberates and echoes in every 
direction so that no one can draw near.” 

The finest of our present day lighting units will remain almost 
useless in the hands of the artist until we have standardized a light- 
keyboard from which all visual possibilities are ruled by the sweep of 
a hand over tiny, low voltage keys. That is what I am trying to do. 

These were my first notes on the lighting of The Vikings: 

First act: Darkness out of which emanates principal visual motif, 
heavy surf.- Then a feeling of drifting snow clouds (left to right) 
revealing a silhouette of rocks and gigantic pines. White, all shades 
of gray, nocolor. End with principal motif fading into darkness. 

Second act: Night. Gunnar’s Hall. A simple framework of beams 
surmounted by ox skulls. A great central hearth from which fire- 
light follows the action, forever changing intensity and tempo of the 
upward flickering red-orange waves over the players, bringing out 
the areas of importance while subduing all else. Of maximum vio- 
lence during Hjordis-Thorolf altercation and retarding into a static 
glow to intensify the later moments of suspense. As many as ten 
projectors of fire motion may be needed. 

Third act: The morning after. Cold sober daylight only occa- 
sionally warmed slightly from fireplace. 

Fourth act: Begin as act one. Rolling and drifting of surf and 
cloud motives much subdued for night feeling. Rising waves of red 
orange from fire in boathouse falling upon Ornulf as he chants the 
death-song over his sons. At Sigurd and Hjordis’ death abstract 
forms rising. Accelerated drifting theme darkening as sound of ele- 
ments increase. Strong flashes of white for a quarter of a second. 
Ride of dead warriors: no definite outlines, a four-dimensional es- 
sence of blackness galloping toward light amid flashes of steel and 
blood (only right-to-left motion in entire score). Return to surf and 
cloud motives. After viking’s exit principal motif fading to darkness. 

After learning the lines almost by heart I began to visualize the 
entire performance as a continuous pictorial movement of individuals 
and groups and over this I built a theoretical network of sight- and 
projection-areas. Next I made an outline of the light-score with 
indications of the instruments needed. Only then was it possible to 
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compose and draw the basic settings—the visual units that could not 
be projected, such as the boathouse and the framework of heavy 
beams forming Gunnar’s hall—simple gray and black silhouettes. 

But the one important unit that alone would give life to all this 
was the light-keyboard that for some time had stood ready in my 
research laboratory. 

One day I arrived in Chicago with the equipment and score. The 
Clavilux units were mounted on steel towers or in a semi-circular 
battery in the fireplace on the floor but most of the interest centered 
around the keyboard which I placed in the orchestra pit with a chair 
behind it, an aluminum console only one foot wide and with keys no 
larger than a pencil head. 

We went to work. The play is not an easy one to produce and the 
rehearsals were more than usually difficult for the players, who were 
unaccustomed to the mobile lighting. But though many of them may 
have been secretly afraid of the result, all accorded me the most 
splendid co-operation. 

The opening night came. It was a glorious experience for me to 
feel the players respond to my accompaniment and to realize that it 
actually helped them far beyond anything that static cue sheet-switch- 
board lighting could approach. From the first faint billows of the 
breakers, through the consuming passion and fire of the second act, 
to the lull in the storm and the terrified scream of the child as the 
earth begins to tremble and Asgaardsrejen thunders by, the audience 
sat spellbound. 
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Trials and Opportunities of a Stage Manager 
By EDWIN H. MORSE 


RITICS of the theatre, professional and nonprofessional, 

often expatiate upon what is good and what is bad in a 

given production. The more analytical among them even 
differentiate between the work of actor, director, playwright and 
scenic designer. But there is one man closely connected with the 
perfecting of all these component parts whose work is never men- 
tioned—in fact, seldom thought of. He is the stage manager. 

Few people outside the theatre have the slightest idea what a 
stage manager is. In England, for many years, this term was 
synonymous with “director.” ‘Today most nonprofessionals in this 
country confuse him with the manager, the producer, or the direc- 
tor. Some time ago a young actress married a stage manager and 
her friends back home pictured her husband as a composite of 
David Belasco and Otto Kahn. Instead, he was a struggling, often 
underpaid, little noticed cog in a great machine. 

The duties of a stage manager are for the most part as confused 
as his title and as manifold as the different departments of the 
theatre. In general he is, if I may be pardoned, the “goat”—or 
in theatrical parlance, the “patsy.” If a production under his 
guidance runs smoothly, everything is taken for granted. If any- 
thing at all goes wrong, he is blamed. Even when the blame can- 
not by the wildest stretch of imagination be laid at his door, his 
is the task of rectifying the error. His position is anomalous in 
that he has great responsibility and no authority. The welfare of 
a production lies in his hands, and yet when anything vital needs 
adjustment he must apply to higher authority. A refractory actor 
or a drunken stage hand may be discharged on his recommendation 
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The premiére of The Adventurer, an historical drama by Hugh Ross, was 
one of the high lights in the season of the Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré 
in New Orleans under the direction of Walter Sinclair. The play in four 
acts was set by Mr. Sinclair with a minimum of scenery—five units (on 
wagons) arranged with variations of insets and hangings. 














Two of the sixteen scenes in Effie Georgina Kuhn’s production of Romeo 
and Juliet at the State Normal School, Trenton, New Jersey. Each year 
this school, with nothing but an ordinary school platform stage and the 
least possible equipment, outdoes itself and most of its fellows in production. 
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but seldom by him personally. He is the buffer between the man- 
agement and the actors, between the stage crew and both. This is 
because his position takes on the nature of all three. When given 
scope by a director who trusts his judgment and ability, he may be 
of indispensable importance. On the other hand, he may be noth- 
ing more than an automaton; calling the acts, ringing the curtains 
up and down, and “yessing” his superiors. 

His worries start with the beginning of the rehearsal period, 
sometimes before. He sees that the stage is lighted and that there 
are sufficient kitchen chairs and tables to indicate the position if 
not the nature of the furniture to be used later. As custodian of 
the script he sees that the players follow their lines exactly and 
keeps a record of stage “business” as it is developed by the director. 
The “script” must always be up to date, for changes are constantly 
being made in wording, business and sometimes even in the nature 
of the “set.” Always more or less under the eye of the director 
and with the help of such assistants as are given him, he checks 
up on the construction and painting of the scenery, the choice of 
furniture and other properties, the arrangement and quality of 
the lighting. His suggestions are considered and sometimes so- 
licited with regard to cutting a scene here, writing a new line 
there, putting in a bit of business somewhere else. Sometimes he 
is required to take charge of the rehearsal when the director is 
otherwise occupied. In short, he acts as a kind of assistant to the 
director, and coordinates the latter’s ideas, the author’s lines and 
the actor’s interpretation with the technique of the production. 

When the dress rehearsal is over and the production is in a 
theatre for its premiére before an audience, the most interesting, 
that is, the creative, portion of the stage manager’s job is almost 
over. Save for the worry and excitement attendant on the first 
performance, his life settles down to more or less dull routine. 
Hitherto the director has been the master of the ship, and the stage 
manager a lieutenant, obeying orders. From now on, the stage 
manager’s hand is at the helm. Seldom is the director seen after 
an opening performance, unless it be at a tryout in the provinces 
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for the purpose of polishing a play for metropolitan presentation. 

Once the production is turned over to the stage manager, he 
becomes responsible for everything behind the footlights. It might 
be well to follow him through a typical evening’s performance— 
typical, save that for this evening everything runs smoothly. Ar- 
riving at the theatre a little before eight o’clock, he calls the “half 
hour,” that is, he warns the actors that the overture will begin in 
thirty minutes. At this time he usually assures himself that the 
entire cast is present and in good health. The next fifteen minutes 
are spent in supervising the setting of the scene. At eight fifteen 
he calls the “quarter” and returns to the stage. By this time the 
property department is setting the furniture in place, laying rugs, 
placing a box of cigarettes here and a love note there. The stage 
manager checks everything. He must see that the revolver is 
loaded, the box of jewels in the secret drawer of the cabinet, that 
the decanter and a telegram are off right for the butler, and that 
the sofa on which the leading lady plays her seduction scene is 
carefully brushed. He verifies the fact that the electrician has 
plugged his cables properly so that when the criminal turns out 
the lights, the stage will be in darkness save for the glow from the 
fireplace. He tries out the telephone bell, arranges a vase of flowers 
more artistically, is satisfied that everything is in readiness, and 
goes to the star’s dressing room. When he learns that she is nearly 
ready (for, of course, you all know that no star “opens” the show), 
he calls “overture” and sends the orchestra into the pit. 

The overture ended, the stage manager verifies the presence of 
all the openers. He calls “places” and the actors take their initial 
positions; “house lights—foots,” and the electrician gradually dims 
out the house and throws in his footlights. Finally, and usually 
with a last warning of “going up,” the stage manager rings to the 
flyman to raise the curtain, and the performance begins. 

But the worries of the stage manager are not over; they never 
are until the production comes to its final resting place in the store- 
house. As the play proceeds, he is there in the first entrance with 
the script in his hands, ready to “throw” a speech to an actor who 
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“dries up” and cannot think of the next word. He must rush 
around to the other side to ring the telephone, and then back 
again to give the electrician the cue to take up the lights when the 
ingénue turns on the table lamp. He sounds the auto horn, and 
it is his voice that says off stage to the maid, “Taxi waiting.” In 
the second act, probably, it is his eye that gleams balefully through 
the window shutter and sends the leading lady screaming into the 
hero’s arms. He is everywhere, looking after everything, often 
himself playing a part in addition to his other numerous duties. 
Occasionally actors cut a speech or misspeak a word, and they and 
the others in the company deem it a huge joke. But if a door bell 
is omitted, or a chair out of place, it is a tragedy, and the stage 
manager is severely taken to task. 

With every change of theatre, when a company is touring, the 
stage manager has the thankless task of assigning dressing rooms. 
Always one member of the cast (and often many) objects to the 
position, size, convenience or what-not of his dressing room. These 
differences have to be settled, and there is only one man to do it. 
A company at cross purposes, with personal enmities and petty 
jealousies, usually plays badly, so good feeling must be promoted 
and the morale maintained. While still a neophyte in the pro- 
fession, the writer made the mistake of sympathizing in the wings 
with a leading lady into whose life tragedy had crept. She 
promptly dissolved into tears and the performance was all but 
ruined. Quite recently another such situation arose and the in- 
génue was spoken to somewhat gruffly. The result was a very fu- 
rious young lady, an excellent performance, a later understanding 
and generous thanks. 

The stage manager acts as a policeman in keeping the cast and 
crew quiet back stage during a performance and he becomes an 
accountant in checking over and placing his “O.K.” on all bills in- 
curred during the course of the run. Occasionally the property 
men will take advantage of certain props, such as cigarettes, ginger 
ale, cakes, and perishables. The edibles must be fresh for every 
performance, but the stage manager must see that the articles pur- 
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chased are really used and necessary for the production, not for 
consumption by the crew. (An inexperienced young stage manager 
was presented each week with a bill for fresh fruit to O.K. On 
checking up he discovered that wax fruit was used.) He must warn 
an actor when he seems to be losing the characterization with which 
he started the season, and tell the property man to mend a creak- 
ing chair or buy new napkins. In short, with the general welfare 
of the production in his hands, he must bend every effort towards 
keeping the whole as it came from the hands of the director. 

To a man who loves the theatre and is willing to work in it with 
little or no immediate return either in laurels or gold, the position 
of stage manager offers many compensations. ‘There are schools 
for embryo playwrights and there may be some for aspiring direc- 
tors, but the best school possible for either is the position of stage 
manager under a good director who is doing worth while plays. 
Actors often develop into either or both, but usually they are at 
the disadvantage of viewing a given play through the eyes of the 
part they play or would like to play. But outside of the author, 
whose sole interest is often in his precious lines, the stage manager 
is the only man save the director who looks at the play as a whole. 
More than this, he is intimately connected with every phase of it 
at practically every stage of its development. 

Whether or not he is given any amount of scope, even should his 
opinion not be solicited, the stage manager has an opportunity to 
follow the casting of the parts and the reasons for this or that 
choice. Even when not permitted to offer suggestions, he sees 
the business, the movement, the action of the play grow under his 
eyes. The changes made from time to time either give him the 
manner of handling some fundamental point or, perhaps, that of tak- 
ing care of some situation peculiar to the play in hand. He sees how 
the director and the actors together take the playwright’s lines and 
delve for their real meaning, or read into them human truths 
which the author never dreamed were there. A given mood is 
created for one scene as the best for its position with regard to the 
play as a whole. Closely allied to mood is pace, and this is changed, 
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heightened or subdued, as the scene is lively or drab, dull or inter- 
esting. It is as though the author had written a symphony and the 
director were writing andante here and /argo there. The stage 
manager absorbs the relation of the settings, the properties and the 
costumes—both in color and line—to the general feeling of the 
piece. And last of all he observes the effect of pulling together 
all these component parts until the play is a smooth, well-rounded 
whole. Later on, after the play has opened and its conduct is in 
his hands, the stage manager has the opportunity of rehearsing the 
understudies, and hence gets practical experience in directing. 
Naturally, he must not deviate too far from the general theory of 
the general direction, but he has the interesting chance of fitting 
new people into the moulds which have been created. 

During the rehearsal period the play is practically at the mercy 
of the director, usually with little or no interference from the au- 
thor. Shaw always oversees the production of his plays (in Eng- 
land, of course, since he will not deign to come to America), and 
Galsworthy all but casts and directs his brain children himself. 
One author in the writer’s experience (it was a first play) inter- 
fered at every possible point and nearly swooned if an “if, and, or 
but”? were deleted. Michael Arlen, on the other hand, who was 
heralded as being very opinionated and difficult, could not possibly 
have been more charming. He went so far as to leave the theatre 
while a scene was in the process of mutilation and returned from 
his smoke in the lobby only when invited to listen to the finished 
product. His usual comment was, “Fine. It is much better that 
way.” Some authors, because of distance or business, never see 
their offspring’s début. Philip Dunning is constantly present dur- 
ing the rehearsals of his plays—never interfering, but always ready 
with helpful suggestions, picking out bits of realism and human 
peculiarities which might otherwise be overlooked. 

But whether the playwright be present or not, almost always a 
great deal of rewriting is done during this trying period. The 
Dover Road, in which two lines were cut, and one inserted, and 
The Skin Game, in which Galsworthy had made several clean cuts 
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in the last act during the London production, are the only plays 
in the writer’s experience that were produced in a final form which 
closely followed the original script. The Shanghai Gesture ran 
four hours on its opening night and was subsequently cut until the 
performance lasted slightly over two. In the Next Room was re- 
written so many times that lines enough remained out after the final 
version was set to make two other plays. 

There are various reasons for such rewriting. A situation may 
not be as clear in the acting as it is in the author’s mind. The 
meaning of a line may be obscure, or additional light may be 
thrown on a characterization by putting in a speech or two. The 
play may be too long or the movement slow. And so throughout 
rehearsals the play which has started with a more or less firm 
grounding is worked over, rewritten, and visualized until it be- 
comes properly balanced, clear and absorbing. 

No man, no matter what his experience or foresight, can deter- 
mine beforehand whether a play will “go” or not. Were there a 
person who could, he could make a fortune overnight by reading 
manuscripts for producers and placing upon them the stamp of his 
approval or veto. Each play brings with it a new problem and the 
public taste is very fickle. A situation as conceived in the mind 
while reading a play may seem a “knockout,” but in the playing 
prove to be dull and flat. This is often true of certain lines. Some- 
times a change of a single “tag” line will make the most amazing 
difference in the response of an audience. A humorous line in one 
spot fails to bring the expected laugh; as they say, “It goes over 
and lays there.” Yet the expert in comedy can change a word or 
inflection, raise his hand or stand immovable, and the house is con- 
vulsed by the same line which was an utter failure before. 

Such things are constantly coming up and being taken care of dur- 
ing rehearsals and the tryout. The stage manager is in the midst 
of it all, drinking in the knowledge of his more experienced su- 
periors, checking his unspoken ideas against what is done and 
noting the result. When he is ready to become either playwright 
or director, all of this valuable experience will be at his command. 
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By ALESSANDRA SCALERO 
(): first acquaintance Bragaglia appears Parisian. His pale 


face, thin lipped, bitter without being ironic, his slim 

figure, reminiscent of the bygone elegance of the ancien 
régime, seem to have stepped out of an etching by Toulouse 
Lautrec. His rigorously correct bearing, even in animated con- 
versation or during the turmoil of a first night, his impeccable 
French, all give the impression that he is a man of the north. But 
after two years of close contact with Bragaglia, hours passed in 
his subterranean cenacolo, months of discussion and of work with 
him, I know that this modern regisseur, this man of the theatre 
by dint of long years of struggle to develop a modern theatre, is 
of purest Italian tradition. 

For years the Roman public attended the productions at Bra- 
gaglia’s Theatre of the Independents, as it is familiarly called, only 
to mock. Today the little theatre is put to it to accommodate the 
public which gathers there. On first nights the elegante whom 
one never sees in the ordinary theatre so overcrowd the place that 
they are forced to invade the foyer, bar, and corridors. Bragaglia’s 
name has acquired a meaning and a place of its own in Italian 
speech and in literary slang. For many it is a name of battle, a 
manner of seeing, speaking, perhaps of living. A book, a name, 
a gesture may be “Bragagliesco.” 

Bragaglia was once regtsseur of the company of Virgilio Talli, 
and later of the company of the Mediterranean Theatre under the 
direction of Pirandello—this latter experience the test which placed 
him where he is today at the age of thirty-four. He has created 
the only enduring theatre in Italy, a theatre numbering seven years 
of life—a long existence indeed in the modern dramatic world. 
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‘““My tomb,” Bragaglia has written, “will bear an inscription like 
that of the ancient Roman, Sulla: ‘Here lies Bragaglia, who never 
forgot favors bestowed and always remembered insults offered.’ ”’ 

The art and mind of Bragaglia do not derive their impulse from 
the main current of the theatre, which includes not only Prague 
and London but New York as well. He is deeply rooted in the 
purest Italian tradition. This modern of moderns is a classicist. 
The lack of unity and harmony in some of his productions reveals 
a searching towards beauty as yet unattained. Futurism—Marinetti; 
synthetic drama and pantomime—La Fargue and Maeterlinck; 
naturalism—Turgeniev; expressionism—Wedekind, Sternheim; a 
little of all these has been presented on Bragaglia’s stage. The 
proscenium is twenty feet long; the lighting effects are marvelous. 
For his settings he uses everything from cardboard and papier- 
maché to precious marbles and velvets. Although his company of 
actors are all young, some have already achieved reputations. Such 
is the Teatro degli Independenti, which the Philistines used to call 
the futurist theatre. But Bragaglia has also produced more than 
one inspired revival of the Sixteenth Century, like the Socrates of 
Lorenzo Galliani. His production of Sanda della donna del Para- 
diso, with settings after the manner of a Sienese mystery, was like 
a beautiful dream. To understand that this man is in love with 
beauty above all else, as his errors and his luminous disharmonies 
show, it is only necessary to study the spaces of his theatre, to ex- 
amine the architectural grandeur of the columns, the poetry of the 
gardens, the reflections of the sun in the foliage. 

With the Italian theatre of the great tradition as his model, 
Bragaglia aims to recreate the theatre theatrical—to give new life 
to its great classical literature, to develop mechanical and scenic 
equipment so as to permit multiplicity of scene and action. The 
stylized elegance of his young actors, their freedom of movement 
even in these years of training, contrasts happily with the ham- 
pering conventions of the regular players. Perhaps they, too, have 
sprung from the comedians of the Commedia dell’ Arte, who were at 
once actors, dancers, and musicians. 
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The Teatro degli Independenti is located in the strangest of 
places. One does not arrive in an elevator, as in the studio of 
Gaston Baty, where on windy nights the creaking of the swinging 
chandeliers competes with the voices of the actors. Here one 
descends many feet underground, where life and the world seem 
to have been forgotten, into the so-called baths of Septimus Severus, 
fantastic monuments situated near the Piazza Barberini. And more 
precisely, in the foundations of the Tittoni palace, which has an 
archaeological history starred with many illustrious names, such 
as that of Andrea Palladio. The cenacolo consists of many 
rooms, the largest of which is divided into two parts by an im- 
mense column and arches. The theatre occupies one half, the foyer 
the other. After the performance the foyer is reserved for the 
Cenacolo delle cronache d’attualista. 'The modernist decoration 
is the work of the architect, Marchi. Italian artists never find the 
mixture of antique and modern incongruous. Bragaglia, whose 
idea it is to create a new theatre, has on the contrary given the old 
one a new reason for existing. 

When the lights in the other theatres are extinguished and the 
doors closed a strange life suddenly arises in the baths of Septimus 
Severus. The hall of the theatre is transformed into an elegant 
restaurant. The voices of the actors give place to jazz music. 
Groups of men and women in evening clothes arrive; part of the 
audience remains. Now begins the life of the Cenacolo delle 
cronache d’attualista, an institution as important at least as the 
theatre in the literary life of Italy. In the cenacolo the master 
of the house entertains his guests, passing from one group to an- 
other, starting an argument in this group, reanimating a discussion 
in another. Aspiring writers are here; also some already “arrived.” 
Actors are arguing with critics on possible interpretations. Mar- 
cella Rovena, beautiful and young, smilingly receives the compli- 
ments of an illustrious Viennese regisseur. Further away two 
young playwrights are sitting with a variety star, explaining the 
drama which she is to interpret. A Russian dancer converses with 
a German pianist, recently arrived in Rome. A young architect is 
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teaching a charming young woman—a writer—a new step of the 
Tango. Two celebrated actresses are dining with a group of young 
aristocrats, well known personalities in the international world of 
the theatre. There is the graying head and youthful body of Gas- 
ton Baty, and further on Alexander Sakaroff in fraternal colloquy 
with Bragaglia. On a long green couch, the beautiful Clotilde 
reclines, lazily waving an enormous white fan. Milan Begovia is 
looking very pleased with himself on account of the triumph of 
his comedy, The Adventure in Front of the Door. La Celli, the 
exquisite tragedian, slim and dark, appears at the top of the stair- 
case, swathed in clouds of rose-colored veils. 

Bragaglia, impassive, slowly makes his way past three or four 
Charlestoning couples and announces to the critics the title of his 
next play—his one hundred and thirtieth novelty—“The Hairy 
Ape, by Eugene O’Neill, first performance in Italy. There is an 
author who interests me.” 





Borracetti in Bragaglia’s pro- 


duction of The Hairy Ape. 
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THE LITTLE COUNTRY 
THEATRE 


The Story of Its Origin; Its Productions and Projects 
By ALFRED G. ARVOLD 


- ON, how would you like to see every show that comes to 
S town as well as earn a few pennies for school clothes?” 
This offer from Billy Pester was the means of directing 
my interest to the theatre. Billy, a corpulent Englishman, less than 
five feet in height, had a little shack on our Main Street and con- 
trolled all the popcorn and peanut sales in the Bowers Opera 
House. Those were the days when road shows like Romeo and 
Juliet, The Merchant of Venice, The Lady of Lyons, Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, Way Down East, East Lynne, Shore Acres and 
many others didn’t mind stopping over to play a night or two or 
even a week in small towns. Besides seeing the plays, I often 
carried notes back stage and so learned much of what went on be- 
hind the scenes. It was a rich experience to come into one’s life 
at an age when the mind is easily impressed. And before long my 
interest in plays exceeded my popcorn sales. 

That experience, together with the opportunity to see genuine 
home talent productions and to play several minor parts, such as 
Brisemouche in 4 Scrap of Paper, inspired me to seek further light 
on the theatre. While a student at the University of Wisconsin I 
also came in contact with a great teacher and ardent admirer of 
Edwin Booth, David Bowler Frankenburger, or “Old Frankie,” as 
he was known on the hill. He impressed on me the fact that the 
greatest thing in life was to take the insignificant and make it sig- 
nificant, the common and make it uncommon, that simplicity was 
greatness—even in the theatre. 

Twenty years ago—just two years after graduating—I came out 
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here to the Land of the Dacotahs. One day a school teacher wrote 
me asking for copies of plays. I sent her some of the worn manu- 
scripts of plays in which I had taken part years before in Bowers 
Opera House. One of them she successfully staged. Someone from 
a nearby town who was present sent in another inquiry. Letter 
after letter followed asking for material. They convinced me that 
a dramatic laboratory of some kind was essential. These requests 
and my boyhood memories of Bowers Opera House and of “Old 
Frankie” developed The Little Country Theatre, the first laboratory 
of its kind. 

Although The Little Country Theatre is located on the second 
floor of the Administration Building of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College at Fargo, its influence extends into practically 
every community in the commonwealth, into every state in the 
Union, throughout North and South America, Europe, and even 
the Orient. An institution that brings people together, discovers 
hidden talent in out of the way places, and encourages old and 
young to self-expression has this spiritual spread of influence. Most 
folks ‘“‘ain’t so bad” inside. It’s the veneer on the outside that 
cracks or breaks and makes humanity miserable. One might call 
this Little Theatre a humanizing agency whose sole aim is to stimu- 
late an interest in good, wholesome drama and original entertain- 
ment among people living in the open country and villages, in order 
to help them find themselves, that they may not only become better 
satisfied with the community in which they live but make their 
neighborhood so inviting that other folks will want to live there. 
In short, its real purpose is to use the drama and all that goes with 
the theatre as a force in getting people together and acquainted 
with each other, in order that they may find out the hidden forces 
of nature itself. Instead of making the drama a luxury for the 
classes, its aim is to make it an instrument for the enlightenment 
and enjoyment of the masses. It cares little who writes the great 
American drama, so long as it is written. 

Our Little Theatre corresponds in size to the average small town 
hall. Its auditorium will accommodate three hundred and fifty 
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Administration Building, North Dakota Agricultural College, at 
Fargo, where The Little Country Theatre founded by Alfred G. 
Arvold is located. Once a dingy chapel, this theatre is now a cheer- 
ful country life laboratory where plays and programs are tried out 
and where country folks meet with city folks to discuss methods by 
which the drama may be used as an agency to develop a more 
attractive and satisfying community life. 
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The Lincoln Log Cabin above The Little Country Theater, for twenty years 
an unused attic, remodelled with Itasca Park logs, and serving not only 
as a theatre workshop but as a focus for the community drama movement. 
It typifies in its arrangement and activities what can be done with com- 
munity hall attics and church basements. After a play has been presented 
in the theatre, cast and audience mount the stairs to the Cabin to discuss 
the merits of the production. Story telling classes and rehearsals are held 
here and every type of organization and individual is entertained about its 
open fireplace from Farmers’ Clubs attending the college institutes to 
specialized professional groups, from the country boy who has raised the 
prize-winning pig to internationally famous men and women. Lighted 
with barn lanterns, decorated with Indian corn, red peppers, at times with 
hams and slabs of bacon, furnished with simple durable furniture and an 
old church organ, with coffee and a cookie jar always at hand, its informal 
hospitality encourages group cooperation and camaraderie. 
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people; its stage, thirty feet wide and twenty deep with a 
proscenium opening ten by fifteen, is ample for the production of 
any play or program given in such halls. Tree-shade green 
velour is used for the curtain and also for the stage draperies, 
which form a background when none of the four sets of scenery is 
required. The lighting system is inexpensive but effective. 

To the right, off stage, is a tower used as a study, on whose 
shelves books on the circus, several on magic, half a dozen on the 
Chinese theatre, biographies of theatrical celebrities—Duse, Bern- 
hardt, Booth, Joseph Jefferson, Ellen Terry, and many others— 
join with volumes of general interest and such official ones as Sir 
James George Fraser’s The Golden Bough, Bernard Picart’s Cere- 
monies and Customs and Bram Stoker’s Personal Reminiscences of 
Henry Irving. To the left of the stage and up a flight of old fash- 
ioned stairs is the Lincoln Log Cabin. For twenty years an unused 
attic, it is now the workshop of the theatre and social center for the 
campus and the neighborhood. Simplicity, hospitality, and in- 
formality characterize the entertainments there, for the Cabin, too, 
corresponds in size to the basement of a community building or 
church and its activities are made typical of what can be done in 
any small town. After rehearsals or performances coffee and 
doughnuts are served about its fireplace. In connection with the 
main room which forms the cabin proper there are a kitchen and 
small dining room, a property room and the costume room, where 
from three to four hundred costumes made by the college girls for 
use in the plays are stored. 

In the main office of the theatre, west of the stage, are hun- 
dreds of copies of plays, readings, bulletins on community life, pic- 
tures of pageants, festivals, and floats which are loaned out to com- 
munities all over North Dakota. Since 1912 more than 10,000 
letters of inquiry about material and methods have come from every 
state in the Union as well as from dozens of foreign countries. Ad- 
joining the office is a seminar room containing the library of the 
theatre, one of the finest of its kind in America. This, too, is in 
constant use, not only by students taking work in the theatre but by 
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scores of people from over the state. Across the hall from the 
theatre is the Green Room, its walls covered with pictures of 
community buildings, plays, pageants, spectacles, and interesting 
personalities. It is used for rehearsals and social activities.. 

One significant feature of the Little Country Theatre is that many 
of the books in the library, all the furniture and dishes in the Log 
Cabin, the costumes, properties and scenery, and the seats in the 
auditorium have been purchased with the proceeds from plays 
and programs, showing what any community can do if it catches 
the vision of its own possibilities. 

To describe the magnitude of the work in this rural laboratory 
out here on the prairies, even during one year, is difficult. From 
early morning till late at night, day after day, week after week, 
dozens of programs and plays are experimented with, not only to 
determine their suitability for the small stages of consolidated 
schools and village halls, but to inspire those who take part in 
them with the spirit of leadership so that they may in turn help 
their communities to find themselves through the drama. 

All types of plays, both one act and full length, are tried out. 
David Harum, Hunky Dory, Beau Brummel, A Doll’s House, As 
You Like It, Little Women, Neighbors, or Back to the Farm. 
Again it may be an original play, a Harvest Festival or pageant. 
Recently Peer Gynt, Ibsen’s five act play in verse, was played to 
capacity houses. All the scenery and costumes were designed and 
made by young men and women whose homes are out here on the 
prairies of the great northwest. Music was furnished by a twenty- 
one-piece orchestra, manned and directed by North Dakota boys. 
That each night over a hundred people were turned away, many 
from long distances, that those who could attend sat spellbound 
for three hours and fifteen minutes listening to a dramatic exposition 
of Ibsen’s philosophy proves that people in the country do love 
fine drama. 

Considering the countless people living in small towns and coun- 
try communities, one naturally asks why they should be denied the 
privilege of seeing a great drama simply because they do not have 
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the large playhouses considered necessary for its production. An 
occasional attempt to present a difficult play with a big thought be- 
hind it would never do a small town or country community any 
harm. It would, rather, stimulate the creative instinct in these 
people who live in what urban folk term “those out of the way 
places.” One of the greatest pieces of constructive work that can be 
done today in the field of education is to build up creative ability 
in young men and women in order that they may contribute some- 
thing toward making life in the small towns and open country more 
attractive and genuine. The success of Peer Gynt and other plays 
I could cite is the best evidence of what can be done. 

In addition to its laboratory at the Agricultural College and its 
advisory service by mail to all communities and individuals inter- 
ested in the drama, the Little Country Theatre is developing state 
wide projects both significant and important. 

One of these is the Community Building and Playground on the 
State Fair Grounds at Fargo. An old frame building used for 
dairy exhibits, it is ideally fitted to achieve its purpose—to stimulate 
interest in the characteristic activities of a county community. Its 
surrounding grounds are large enough for the athletics, picnics, 
and celebrations of any community; its auditorium will accommo- 
date comfortably about four hundred people; and its stage, forty 
feet wide, fifteen deep, with a proscenium opening twelve by eigh- 
teen, can be adjusted to meet the needs of either simple or ambitious 
plays and programs. Here, each year during Fair Week, with 
talent that comes from every corner of the state, a series of experi- 
mental plays and programs are given. The hall is always crowded 
and each summer marks a growth in attendance and popularity. 

Another project of the Little Country Theatre is to help in 
every way possible to make the annual county play days a success. 
North Dakota is unique in having over thirty-five county play days. 
Once a year, usually in May or June, people, young and old, as- 
semble from every corner of their county, just to play. During 
late years the pageant has become one of the features of the day 
in many places. From five to ten thousand people witness these 
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spectacles, some of them coming a hundred miles or more, the 
Little Country Theatre, working with county superintendents, 
teachers, farmers, and business men, often contributing to make 
these pageants vital and interesting. Each year dozens of the coun- 
ties write in for information on pageants or send representatives to 
seek an inspiration for a theme, until the Little Country Theatre 
has become a pageant service station to the state. 

One might go on and on, citing incidents to show the influence of 
the Little Country Theatre in this section of America. Scarcely a 
schoolhouse is erected today but has a stage for plays and programs. 
Frequently suggestions are sent out as to how a new hall should 
be built or an old one remodelled, stages erected, draperies hung, 
scenery made. Spectacles are arranged for the dedication of a new 
county court house, the celebration of an historic event, or a wel- 
come to Lindbergh. Recently a project was initiated for sending 
graduate students into various sections of the state to make social 
analyses of neighborhoods and communities to discover latent talent. 

Thus the Little Country Theatre goes on, day after day, year after 
year, doing a work that is tremendous in its possibilities. 





From a program of The 

Merry Wives at the Mad- 

dermarket Theatre in Nor- 
wich, England. 
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Harold Fog as Peer and Constance Melchoir as Aase in The Little 
Country Theatre production of Peer Gynt. The native quality of 
gesture and movement which these players brought to the stage 
made up in expressiveness for any lack of professional training. 
The auditorium was filled for two nights with people from every 
section of the state, some of them coming three hundred miles to 
see the performance and hundreds were turned away, proving there 
is both the demand for good drama and the ability to do big things 
in the country as well as in the city. 
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Two North Dakota settings, the slope of the Killdeer Mountains, pageant 
background and scene of the annual Round-Up; and a grove near Amenia— 
a pertect Forest of Arden. 
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Typical North Dakota Country theatres: 


Typical crowd in the Community Hall, 
State Fair Grounds, Fargo 

Bohemian Hall, Lidgerwood 
Community Hall, LaMoure 


Indian Roundhouse, near Cannon Ball 
Opera House, Nome 
Hall at Kindred where Beau Brum- 


mel played to two capacity audiences. 














THE OPEN AIR THEATRE 


California’s Contribution 


By DAN TOTHEROH 
Pe are winding up the green flanks of the tall moun- 
t 


ain—long ribbons of people, climbing up and up under the 

warm rays of the sun. Dressed in hiking clothes, they laugh 
and sing songs of the trail as they toil upward. They are a care- 
free people of all ages, with the warmth and congeniality of peas- 
ants on a holiday bound for the fair or the carnival. Their 
destination is the open-air theatre on the top of the tall mountain 
and they are going there to see a play. 

It will be a play derived from an Indian legend of that very 
mountain, peculiar to that particular spot and to that spot alone. 
Sprung up from the earth like the Indian maize to supply a need, 
it is one with the first plays ever enacted. The audience trudges 
all these miles to see this play because they desire to see it and 
not because the theatre is just around the corner and there is noth- 
ing else to do. In such fashion, under translucent skies in ancient 
Athens, trudged the Athenians to the play. 

Already a vast audience is seated on the slope above the natural 
stage. The majority of them have been seated there since morn- 
ing. The wise come early and find a shady spot under the trees 
and a soft ledge of new-green grass and wild flowers. The sun will 
beat down intensely on the slope by the time the play begins. Those 
hikers over there with packs on their brown backs have been here 
since dawn. They climbed the mountain last night and slept near 
that dead campfire. Almost three thousand people are anticipating 
the play in that primitive amphitheatre, and more are coming to 
join them every moment. Look how thick they are on the count- 
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less trails. You can hear them singing and calling for miles in 
this clear mountain atmosphere. Clean, spirited laughter. 

Two o’clock. A thin and distant note of a flute announces the 
beginning of the play—the primitive reed call of the Indian. Fig- 
ures steal out from the leafy wings and advance down the flower- 
covered slope. A startled bird darts noiselessly from a black pine, 
and a hush falls over the vast, sun-drenched audience as they fix 
intent eyes upon those figures weaving their drama against the back- 
drop of distant sea and sky. The voices of the actors rise clear as 
bells in those far heights and their bodies blend with the green and 
checkered shade of moving leaf and heavy branch. They seem 
part of the pattern of earth in costumes inspired by the race that 
chanted this legend countless ages before. 

The legend is one of love and sacrifice with the final intervention 
of the Great White Spirit, akin in Indian legend to Zeus. It is 
peculiarly like the dramatic climax of many Grecian dramas, and 
it moves to the inevitable atonement. It makes no concessions to 
the vast audience seated there, watching so breathlessly. With one 
accord they rise from flowered mound and rocky chair to applaud, 
acclaiming not only the play and the actor but the scene itself and 
the warming sun. So in the dusk of the warm evening, when the 
mountain is one great purple shadow, they descend the tall moun- 
tain, again singing as they swing down the trails that lead them 
back to the city. 

All over the Pacific States these pilgrimages take place through- 
out the year. Not all have a mountain top as goal, but all have 
this typical audience going to the play in the same spirit in some 
open air theatre. In California, because of the climatic conditions, 
out-of-door productions, in one form or another, can be made dur- 
ing both winter and summer. In the winter, to be sure, they are 
fewer and confined to the southern part of the state, but by April 
or early May the strolling players and the hiking spectators are as 
thick as Ford gipsies from the extreme northern section to sun- 
baked Imperial Valley. Every community is absorbed in its own 
pageant or dramatic production in its own open air theatre. 
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In California alone there are thirty open air theatres and stadi- 
ums and more are being built all the time. Some are small, 
privately owned stages in formal gardens and meadows. Others 
are magnificent and expensively built amphitheatres for colossal 
spectacles, such as the Greek theatre at Berkeley and the Holly- 
wood Bowl. Others, simple to a degree, make excellent use of 
hillsides, mountain tops, redwood groves and the desert itself, with 
its limitless horizons of magenta cliffs and chocolate-colored rocks. 

There are, too, open air productions controlled by the state and 
the government which admit the strolling producer and his players 
into the sacred portals of the National parks—Yosemite, Grant, and 
even the Yellowstone, to depict in dramatic pageantry the Indian 
legends that abound in those places, rendering a direct service to 
the folk lore of a nation in reviving the stories of the vanishing 
American on the very spots where those legends sprang from the 
rock, the soil, the stream and the sun. 

There are the annual Mission plays. One in particular, effec- 
tively utilizing an old mission itself for a realistic adobe setting, 
revives interest in the colorful days when the Spaniards occupied 
California. Along this same line is the annual open air production 
of Helen Hunt Jackson’s Ramona. Then there is The Passion 
Play, or Pilgrimage Play, done every night throughout the summer 
on an olive-clad hillside under the bluest of night-skies and to 
the tune of millions of crickets. While just across the road a great 
symphony sends music crashing up to the low-hanging stars. 

As You Like It, Twelfth Night, and A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, because of their settings, are the favorites of Shakespeare 
to be done in the open. The Piper, by Peabody, Noyes’ Sherwood, 
Mary Austin’s Fire and The Arrow Maker are frequently pre- 
sented. Significantly, the open air theatre has become a very 
definite part of all the important Western seats of learning. Many 
of the high schools and all of the universities have their amphi- 
theatres and stadiums devoted to dramatic productions. And rare 
indeed is the California Little Theatre nowadays that does not own 


or have access to an open air stage. 
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And what is this intensive revival of the ancient theatres of 
Greece and Rome, of Pompeii and Sicily and Southern France con- 
tributing to what is generally accepted as the real center of Amer- 
ican drama, Broadway? Does it serve now as it did ages ago? Yes, 
in many respects. In the first place, it contributes definitely to- 
ward the training and development of the actor, the director, and 
the playwright. It would behoove many of Broadway’s best per- 
formers to take a course in the art of outdoor acting. They would 
be surprised to learn that the technique which they have worked 
so hard to perfect within the four walls of the so-called legitimate 
theatre is woefully inadequate and undeveloped for acting in the 
open. Ask Miss Anglin her difficulties in casting Greek plays in 
the Greek theatre at Berkeley, California. 

Although Miss Anglin has always had the best of legitimate ac- 
tors to choose from, with few exceptions the outdoor stage has 
baffled them. Why? To begin with, the use of the voice in the 
open air is not understood. Almost every actor is nonplussed by 
distances at first and the effect of vast sweeps of sky and the re- 
moteness of the audience. Laboring under the supposition that the 
only way he can be heard is to shout, he succeeds only in achieving 
“sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 

It is not necessary to raise the voice in an open air theatre. To 
enunciate clearly and distinctly and to acknowledge the existence of 
the dramatic pause are the two secrets that must be learned. As 
these secrets apply just as much to the indoor theatre, here lies 
the value of the outdoor training. Speaking is largely a matter of 
suggestion. Properly stressed, one word can light up a whole 
phrase, and a slight pause before and after the speaking of what 
is sometimes called the vital word can send that word straight into 
the minds and imaginations of the listeners. Especially is this true 
out of doors, where quite often part of a speech is lost because of 
irrelevant distractions—the sudden shifting of the wind, the whistle 
of a far-off train, vagrant bursts of distant music, or the flight of 
a falling star. 

I have seen young, serious actors whose experience in indoor 
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Little Theatre playing had tended to make them careless and sloppy 
in speech miraculously improved in diction and strengthened in 
breathing and vocal cords after a very short period of open-air 
work. In California you can always distinguish the actor who has 
had outdoor training by the fresh vigor of his tone and the clear, 
rounded polish that he gives to each word. Accordingly, when 
that actor comes to Broadway to sell his wares he brings with him 
the most priceless gift that any actor can contribute to the theatre 
of our country—clear diction. 

Outdoor acting also tests the actor in pantomime, the most dif- 
ficult and exacting form of histrionic art. On a large stage with 
the competition of a natural back-drop, pantomime is second only 
to clear diction. In the pageant, which does away with the spoken 
word as much as possible, it comes first. The long stretches of 
stage to be covered offer real problems in pantomime. To bridge 
effectively the time spent in making entrances and exits, for exam- 
ple, the pantomime must be clean cut and intelligently employed. 
Much of its success depends on the skill of the director. 

There is one man in the Far West who understands better than 
anyone else the art of the pageant and the open air production. 
He is Garnet Holme, who as a young actor received his training 
from Sir Frank Benson. Later he was one of the directors of the 
New York production of Percy MacKaye’s Caliban. He has, I 
believe, been responsible in one way or another for the early train- 
ing of practicaliy every promising young actor who has come from 
California to Broadway in the last fifteen years. Recently the 
United States government appointed him Director-in-Chief of 
pageantry in all the western National Parks. 

Why hasn’t he been heard of in New York, the centre of all 
dramatic endeavor? you ask. The answer is simple. Garnet Holme 
has specialized entirely on the outdoor drama which in the East, 
principally because of uncertain climatic conditions, is rarely seen. 
But he has patiently prepared his young actors and has sent them on 
to broader fields with a valuable equipment of clear diction and 
an understanding, at least, of the meaning of pantomime. Besides, 
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why should he come to New York? Should not the great Amer- 
ican public come to him in his own territory to see what he has to 
offer? ‘They go to Germany to see the Reinhardt productions. 
Why not to California to see the Desert Play written and produced 
in the heart of the desert by Garnet Holme? 

No more thrilling experience than this is to be found any place 
in the world. This play of the Indian legend of Tahquitz, the evil 
blue god of the desert, is enacted among great desert rocks, just 
an hour before sunset, so that the curtain of the last act is lowered 
by the hand of night itself, at that mystic time when the colors of 
sunset are washing the desert sands in vermilion and gold over 
royal deeps of purple shade. The feverish desert life engendered 
by the intense beat of the red-hot sun dies down, giving way to that 
profound and awful silence so deep in those waste places that it is 
almost a sound, and a blood-red moon appears above the jumbled 
mountain wall. 

The Indian figures silhouetted against the skyline, the dances of 
the real Indians of Palm Springs, the chanted songs, the weird 
notes of reed instruments, and, above all, the overpowering charm of 
the vast spaces of the desert combine to make an unforgettable 
occasion. What could be more intriguing than a little note from a 
program of that Desert PlayPp—“It will be a full moon tonight 
and there are many camping places with water close at hand.” Or, 
“The play will begin shortly before 4 P. M. at the time the sun 
sets over the desert sands.” 

Irving Pichel, just now concerned with O’Neill productions in 
California, has benefited by acting and directing out of doors. His 
performance of the Henchman in Margaret Anglin’s production of 
Hippolytus at the Greek theatre in Berkeley was singled out from 
the others of a distinguished Eastern cast by his clear diction and 
remarkable use of pantomime. And who can forget his lovely 
Greek theatre productions of Romeo and Juliet and Twelfth 
Night? Some day he may choose to come back to Broadway and 
show what he has learned. When he does, I predict big things 
for him—at least a wider recognition of a big talent, assuming that 
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[I'wo of California’s outdoor theatres. The Desert Play, directed by Garnet ‘ 
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Holme in a natural mountain setting, and a scene from Hamlet in a setting ; 


by A. E. Burton for a production by Herbert Heron and John Parker in the 
Forest Theatre at Carmel. 
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Above, a stage built over the waters of an old mill race at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon—one of the most dramatically 
active of the western colleges, where Mrs. Ottilie Seyboldt has just 
been appointed director of dramatics. Below, the Nature theatre 
presented to Western College, Oxford, Ohio, by ex-Senator Richard 
P. Ernst of Kentucky. 
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that is necessary to the growth of an artist in the theatrical field. 

Gilmor Brown, the well-known director of the Pasadena Com- 
munity Playhouse, has also had valuable training in the outdoor 
play and recognizes its indubitable benefits. Directing large groups 
in the open has made it possible for him to add distinctive touches 
to a beautiful performance of Cyrano de Bergerac. 

And what about the playwrights? Out West there is a crying 
need for original outdoor plays. Only a few published plays can 
be adapted to the peculiar requirements of this form of entertain- 
ment, for few of them concern themselves with the out of doors 
exclusively. Therefore, this is a highly specialized form of play- 
writing. An out of door play must be short to compete with na- 
ture’s distractions, so within a brief hour and a half must be 
crowded drama, pageantry, humor, and music, not an easy task. 
What a training for a young writer—learning to mold his play to 
the requisites of nature, simplifying his dialogue and carefully se- 
lecting each word as a musician selects his notes to fit a definite 
thythm that will effectively carry the meaning of his speech into 
the remotest corner of the stadium. Here the dramatic poet counts 
for something, and is it too daring to hope that some day a new 
Euripides may spring from this contact with the teeming soil and 
life-giving sun? 
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AFTER TCHEKOV— 
SHAKESPEARE 


By SAMUEL A. ELIOT JR. 


Pr ; %O how many imitations, already, has Mrs. Flanagan’s enliven- 
ing experiment with 4 Marriage Proposal at Vassar given 
rise! Ours at Smith College last spring was deliberate flat- 

tery, though we strove to out-do Vassar at the new game. Our Work- 

shop usually has offered something commemorative of Shakespeare 
on or about April 23, and this time we began in December to plan 
four “manners” of doing a Shakespearean scene: ordinary, Eliza- 
bethan, modernistic, and constructivist. A number of plays were 
considered. Would a Caliban-Ariel scene be best? or Pyramus and 
Thisbe? or the fairy-scene from the Merry Wives? It must be 
comic: we knew little about constructivism, but that little made con- 
structivist tragedy seem inconceivable; and it must be full of physical 
activity, not mere dialogue. At last (largely because it seemed easiest 
to cast) we determined to extract from T'wel/th Night the bits lead- 
ing up to the duel between Sir Andrew Aguecheek and Viola, with its 
sequel, Sebastian’s combat with Sir Toby and submission to Olivia. 

Omitting Antonio and Malvolio altogether, and importing some of 

Maria’s early scenes to give Sir Andrew time to indite his challenge, 

we concocted a half-hour of varying appeals and delights. Vassar 

had given a fifteen-minute farce with three characters; we would 
give thirty minutes of alternate farce and romance, with seven 
characters. To it! 

First, the four versions must be independent, not springing from 
the same mind but imagined from the ground up by different per- 
sonalities. The four producers should confer together only to the 
end that no piece of “business” be used in more than one version. 
They should be free to cut and alter the text in any minor way, the 
better to convey the essence of their separate styles. One element in 
the setting, we agreed, should run through all four versions, tying 
them together. Was not the scene “Olivia’s Garden,” did not Sir 
Toby dispatch Sir Andrew to “the orchard’s end,” and Fabian cry 
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“More matter for a May morning”? Garden, orchard, May—why, 
apple-trees in bloom! So we made an apple-tree in bloom, set it 
outside the garden gate in the conventional production, and back on 
the inner-stage in the Elizabethan, and in the modernistic one used 
pointed trees of compo-board. But what about constructivism? Ah! 
we built our principal contraption of ladders and platforms in a 
shape suggesting an apple-tree, and stuck regularly-spaced blossoms 
oa its edge for good measure. Viola and Sir Andrew should fight 
up there in the “tree.” Thus would the “unifying motif” reach its 
apotheosis. 

To stage the regular version most orthodoxly we asked Francis 
Powell (now a member of our faculty) to reproduce the Sothern- 
Marlowe “business” of the days when he was stage-manager of that 
company. His health did not permit, but he lent his prompt-book 
to Professor Ruth Cooper. She chose professors and professors’ 
wives for the parts, had a set built of warm yellowish house-front and 
garden-wall, green trees and Italian (pardon me, Illyrian) blue sky, 
and rented the proper Twelfth Night costumes. Her tempos were 
perhaps a little faster than the “correct” Shakespearean tempo of star 
performances, but otherwise her production was typical even to an 
insertion of the “make me a willow cabin” purple passage. 

For the Elizabethan rendering an all-male cast was the first essen- 
tial, so we turned to our neighbor, Amherst College, got six spirited 
actors, altered the text so that the Clown took the place of Maria and 
sang both “O mistress mine” and “Hold thy peace, thou knave,” and 
drove the pace of the performance as hard as we could. In the prose 
parts we cut scarcely anything: all the intricate Elizabethan sentences 
and unrecognizable allusions were glibly spoken and with enormous 
gusto. But the romantic scenes, with a youth of eighteen as the love- 
sick Olivia, were (above all for our college-girl audience) irremedi- 
ably grotesque, and had to be reduced to skeletons. For setting, we 
built a forestage out, before and below our apron, and seated half- 
a-dozen gaudy gentlemen upon it who ate oranges, smoked long 
pipes, and were recipients of the players’ asides. We set real trees 
at either wing with placards, “Illyria” and “Olivia’s Garden,” on 
them. We had half-timbered walls with doors, and a balcony-rail 
between them, and a curtain under it that parted when Fabian 
dragged Viola off (to show Sir Andrew tremulously awaiting her 
under the apple-tree) and remained open from then on. We rented 
Elizabethan costumes, with big ruffs for the two knights, a red (not 
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black) dress for Olivia, and tights (not “Illyrian” skirts and night- 
cap) for Viola. The songs, the Clown’s tumbling, Sir Andrew’s 
deep voice, lugubrious phiz, and six-foot gawkiness, and, above all, 
the vigor and masculine “punch” of Fabian and Sir Toby and 
Sebastian were this version’s high-spots. 

In the third place we resolved to aim primarily at beauty and fan- 
tasy; not to tie ourselves to any theory of abstraction or symbolism, 
but to make merry in the spirit of Copeau’s or Boleslavsky’s produc- 
tions. Professor Larkin of the Art Department undertook this, and 
his class in design created six glorious costumes. He cast the play 
with Smith students, save for a lady on the Faculty who made a huge 
and unctuously vulgar Sir Toby (the best Sir Toby of the four) ; 
and was particularly fortunate in his impish Sir Andrew. For set- 
ting he used dark blue curtains with a merely decorative, marionette- 
like house-front, porch, and bench. His version was the only one 
that used colors and changes in lighting; he alternated between blue 
light for the romantic scenes and red-amber for the comic. His 
flats were painted with thin yellow over blue, to react to either color. 
Masks were made for Viola and Sir Andrew to don for the duel and 
knock off,—fierce, defiant caricatures of the actresses. Sir Andrew 
had a hobby-horse, besides. Music was exploited too: most of the 
passages in verse were half sung, in time with a pervasive piano- 
violin-and-’cello accompaniment, and the players’ movements ap- 
proximated a dance. Olivia’s beauty, her silver-and-black-oilcloth 
costume, the glamorous blue light, and this music made the love- 
scenes ravishing; but equally entrancing were the clown-scenes, rich 
with newly invented “business,” a trifle slow (though Maria, for con- 
trast, said all her words at breakneck speed), and full of imaginative 
laughter. 

In conclusion, there was displayed the ladder-and-platform “apple- 
tree” above-mentioned, upon a naked stage. At one side stood a 
wheel-barrow, at the other a big barrel. Steps went up to an unseen 
doorway, and a slide sloped from one limb of the “tree” to the fly- 
gallery stair-foot. From the light-bridge two vertical pipes provided 
means for sudden entrances from overhead: by these, Sir Andrew and 
Sir Toby descended thumpingly upon the amazed Sebastian, after 
Viola had slid down the chute, to flee the duel in the “tree,” and Sir 
Andrew (“Slid! I’ll after him again and beat him!”’) had shot down 
after her and chased up into the fly-gallery. There were, too, swing- 
ing rings and horizontal bars. Viola was a crack gymnast, and re- 
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Eric Stahlberg 


Four versions of certain scenes from Twelfth Night, given as the 
year’s Shakespeare celebration by the dramatic department of Smith 
College under the direction of Samuel A. Eliot, Jr. Above, the 


conventional production. Below, the same scene in an Elizabethan 


setting. 
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The third and fourth versions of the Smith College Twelfth 
Night. Above, the modernistic conception and, below, a somewhat 
burlesqued constructivist variation. 
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acted to Olivia’s wooing by nonchalantly playing tricks on the ap- 
paratus. By degrees, during rehearsal, strict adherence to construc- 
tivism gave way to a multitude of ideas inspired by such produc- 
tions as the modern-dress Shrew and Hilar’s Much Ado at Prague, 
and though the setting remained Meierholdesque, the stage-direction 
tended toward burlesque. We kept the house-lights burning and 
addressed asides frankly to the audience. We didn’t dress and make- 
up all alike, but in an access of expressionism gave Sir Andrew a 
rooster’s head-dress and tail, little boy’s short pants and socks, and 
yellow tennis-boots; Sir Toby a hard, smooth “wig” with horn-like 
side-whiskers, to go with his tan riding-costume; Viola a Norfolk- 
jacket school-suit with a convenient strap-handle at the back by which 
she could be yanked about. Olivia became a modern “miss” in a 
pretty street-dress, Maria a chorus-girl in practise rompers with bare 
legs and a big pink hair-ribbon, and Fabian a tree-sprayer, a class- 
conscious trade-unionist, in spattered overalls and shoes and rubber 
cap, with a gnawed pipe in his mouth and a bloated atomizer in his 
hands wherewith to spray the apple-blossoms. Fabian was the out- 
standing character of this version, and maintained the proletarian 
dignity of constructivism. 

No one in the audience (nearly one thousand people saw our two 
performances) was bored with hearing the same words four times 
over. In the first rendering people renewed their acquaintance with 
the play, got the sequence of the scenes extracted from it, and ad- 
mired the professional air and close imitation of conventional per- 
formances that distinguished it. In the second, they were curious 
about Elizabethan peculiarities and swept along by the precipitate 
pace and boyish enthusiasm of the acting. In the third they forgot 
Shakespeare in the enjoyment of “pure theatre’”—eye-and-ear beauty 
and grotesque drollery. Many declared that the irrelevant and sur- 
prising “business” of the final version gave the words fresh values and 
thrust Shakespeare’s share in the show upon their attention as none 
of the other styles (least of all the elaborately aesthetic “modern” 
one) had done. They revelled in the novelties of the style, puzzled 
Over its raison d’étre, listened to the speeches as if for the first time, 
and concluded that Shakespeare had written such wonderful stuff 
that nothing whatever could kill it! 
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A BACKWOODS COMMEDIA 
DELL’ ARTE 


By MERRILL DENISON 


O call a platform among the trees a theatre is in itself 

pretentious. To dignify it by shamelessly grafting the leg- 

endary glamor of the Commedia dell’ Arte to its name ) 
is ostentatious and must seem sacrilegious to those to whom the 
theatre never rides through thought or on the printed page save 
when led by an enormous capital. But a name should be de- 
scriptive, if nothing else, and the “Backwoods Commedia dell’ 
Arte” is as descriptive a title as any other. Pretence and ostenta- 
tion, while never virtuous, are at least qualities not unknown to the 
theatre, and it has ever been one of man’s greatest tragedies that 
sacrilege is solely a matter of orientation. 

The Backwoods Theatre at Bon Echo—a summer colony in the 
Laurentian Hills of Ontario, Canada—was built five years ago at 
a total cost of nineteen dollars. Its equipment is stark to the point 
of nudity. There is a semi-circular platform of matched and 
dressed hemlock, a curtain, and four flood lights. One stresses 
“matched and dressed” because these are refinements. One hundred 
yards of Hessian sacking slung from a circular piece of half-inch 
pipe defines the line dividing theatre and woods, and gestures sat- 
isfactorily as a proscenium. The lighting equipment is primitive, 
but is, nevertheless, a source of pride to its fabricators. It consists 
of four tin biscuit boxes housing one-hundred-watt lamps, and these 
flood lights are so cunningly attached to upright scantlings that 
each may be oscillated through a labyrinth of position. The current 
is thirty-two volt and when the stage lights pour forth in maximum 
radiance the lights in the neighboring inn must be turned off. 
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When the demands of a production insist that lights be dimmed, 
the role of rheostat is played by a one-horse motor in the laundry 
building a hundred yards away. With this motor running, so great 
a load is thrust on the lighting plant that it becomes discouraged 
and proportionately less efficient until a satisfactory meed of each 
is gained. The liaison between stage and laundry is, in its way, 
a modest illustration of the ability of the Creative Theatre to 
triumph over physical poverty. 

So much for the plant. The producing season is from mid-July 
to late August, and there are usually three productions a week. 
Authors, playwrights, actors, directors and stage crews are recruited 
from the people staying at the resort, whether guest or staff. In all 
the population numbers two hundred. So numerous are the Little 
Theatres throughout Canada and the United States that in such a 
holidaying group there are always to be found people with some 
stage experience. The staff of the Inn is chosen with an eye to a 
knowledge of the theatre. 

Because people on holidays are loath to undertake the work 
needed to present a considered play, however short, and because of 
the inability of the staff to do so through lack of time, the echo 
of the Commedia dell’ Arte has crept in. Plays, sketches, skits, 
turns—whatever one chooses to call them—are self-created. A 
group at the breakfast table, lounging on the tennis courts, in swim- 
ming, discovers the germ of an idea. Discussion follows. It rolls 
on and on, like a snowball down a hill. When its momentum ceases, 
a play has been evolved. Another group is sought. Between the 
two they find they have an evening’s bill. The stage is swept. The 
bulbs that have been borrowed from the theatre are stolen anew 
from other places. Actors are induced, inveigled and conscripted. 
The principals withdraw for rehearsal. Occasionally notes are 
made, but usually the play is evolved on the stage in the old Italian 
manner by people of similar moods, sympathetic points of view and, 
above all, a total lack of self-consciousness. 

The audiences are not critical. The performers make no pre- 
tence of ability. The carnival spirit infuses everything. The 
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planning of a show, its evolution and production merge one into 
the other. Mood and time permit few subtleties. If an idea can- 
not be projected with broad decisive strokes, it is abandoned. If 
the costumes are elaborate, it is by fortuitous accident. Actors and 
audiences must create their settings when the play commences. As 
would be expected from such a holidaying group, burlesque and 
raillery predominate. The themes are intimate and topical. The 
day by day life of the resort—which is as isolated as an island— 
furnishes abundant material on which to fasten satire. The worries 
of the management are exposed to sympathetic laughter; the foibles 
of the guests to pleasant jeers. The tardiness of the hotel laundry 
may be exposed dramatically; Mr. J.’s fishing trip with a back- ‘ 
woods guide compressed into an illuminating half hour. Often the 
tiny stage is too small to hold the fancies of the group and they 
overflow into burlesque pageantry which spreads through woods 
and beaches, the two lakes, and on occasions the great Rock itself. 
The result of all this play acting is a most unusual resort. The 
features for which summer resorts are famed and cursed are 
blessedly lacking. There are no cliques. There is no classic line 
of rockers on the hotel verandas. There is no querulous criticism; 
for critics know they will form the basis of a play. Conceived for 
entertainment alone, the spirit of the diminutive theatre has so ex- 
panded that the entire community it serves has become a theatre 
wherein restraint and self-consciousness are obliterated as much 
as they ever can be, and where, by the expansive receptiveness in- 
duced, the richer gifts of the holiday period may be received. 
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The stage of Merrill Denison’s Backwoods Commedia at Bon Echo 
in Ontario, Canada. 
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Arnold Genthe 


A scene from the ritual dance of the Della Robbia 
Annunciation which was a part of the Festal Service 
of the Feast of the Annunciation at the Church of 
St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, New York. 
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IF ACTING CAN BE TAUGHT 


Self Expression Through the Spoken Word, by Allen Crafton and 
Jessica Royer. Thomas Y. Crowell Co.: New York. Acting, A Book for 
the Beginner, by Allen Crafton and Jessica Royer. F. 8S. Crofts & Co.: 
New York. 

O much has been written on the arts of production, such volumes 
on the New Movement, on Impressionism, on Constructivism, 
and so much controversy listened to and participated in on the 

well-made play versus the stream-of-consciousness play, that the arts of 
speaking and acting have been too much neglected. Mr. Crafton and Miss 
Royer have undertaken to fill this void with two text-books for students 
and teachers. The first, Self Expression Through the Spoken W ord, be- 
gins with the proper carriage, correct breathing, a working knowledge of 
phonetics and tone production, enunciation and pronunciation, and carries 
the beginner through reading, acting, dramatization, story telling and 
extempore speaking. It is not claimed that this book can pave a golden 
way to successful acting or oratory. A good teacher and class work are 
essential to the student, but if used as a text book and the lessons faith- 
fully performed this book must surely result in a knowledge and poise that 
an untrained speaker would experiment for a long period before attaining. 

The chapter on acting evidently created a demand for a more complete 
treatment of this subject, and Acting, d Book for the Beginner followed. 
The material in this volume makes more interesting reading than the 
former and any amateur actor or one interested in acting will find the pro- 
cess of conceiving and bringing forth a characterization as outlined by Mr. 
Crofton and Miss Royer both stimulating and provocative. 

“The actor, then, should see his character not on the stage, but in life. 
.. . Life, and not characters from either plays or books, life, and not 
the memory of some actor’s interpretation of a similar character. .. . 
is the material from which the characterization is moulded. The character 
must live in the mind, then through the imagination he should become 
associated with a real world. Only through this change will he become 
real on the stage.” 

Little Theatres which are still feeling their way among the difficulties 
and uncertainties of inadequate productions would do well to make this 
book compulsory reading for each member of the company. But it is not 
to be read lightly with the idea of “picking up a few pointers.” It should 
be borne in mind that both of these books are text books and presuppose 
concentrated study and faithful practice of exercises for the perfection of 
technique, as well as a background of education; and a determination to 
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overcome disabilities as well as to perfect natural talent. To quote from 
the chapter “Preliminary Advice” in Acting: 

“This goal we set for ourselves is difficult. It may be far off. But we 
have said before that acting has been taken for granted. We have not 
thought about it, we have not studied it; we have been without conscious 
plan and definite goal. We need a goal. Even if we choose one beyond 
our present powers of attainment, our acting will be better for having 
striven toward it.” FRANCES PARK 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Copy, 1928, by The Writers’ Club, Columbia University. D. Appleton 
&¥ Co.: New York. Song of the Sea, by Hinson Stiles, A “Harvard 47” 
Play. Richard G. Badger: Boston. Open Collars, by Erik Barnouw. 
Princeton University Press: Princeton. 

The hardest thing for a young playwright to learn is that a play is im- 
pressive according to its truth and not according to its formula, which 
however successful in its first presentation, soon advertises itself. There 
is a phrase that is frequently used to designate one such formula which has 
been extremely popular among beginning playwrights during the past ten 
years. It is “trouble in a New England kitchen.”” Eugene O'Neill, Wil- 
bur Daniel Steele, Mary Heaton Vorse, Susan Glaspell have all con- 
tributed to the making of this formula whose main elements are the sound 
of the sea, the cruel father, the idiot boy, the down-trodden girl, striving 
—unsuccessfully—to escape with the aid of a lover, and one or more mur- 
ders and suicides. Two of the plays in this group of college productions 
follow this formula with fidelity—the Harvard play, Song of the Sea, and 
Release in the Columbia group. Of the two the latter is the better handled, 
but in both the characters and situations are apparently drawn, not from 
life but from observation of the stage. Of the other three plays in Copy, 
1928, The Man with the Book is an undramatic presentation of the life of 
Samuel Johnson. His Father’s Boots, another version of The Silver Cord; 
Meeker and Meeker, an unfunny farce. All of these plays are the win- 
ning efforts of a college course in play-writing, but all of them fail in their 
quest for characterization and motivation. 

The Princeton play stands in a class by itself. Mr. Barnouw has gone 
no further afield than the college campus for his locale, characters and situ- 
ations. The plot of Open Collars is slight, and the point of the play— 
that it is futile for an undergraduate to try to be “different”? from the 
accepted collegiate mould—is not a particularly sympathetic one. But the 
fact that the play is written with sincerity, and that the characterization is 
within the scope and knowledge of the author, lends this offering a convic- 
tion that is not shared by more pretentious efforts. 
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Four One-Act Plays, by St. John G. Ervine. The Macmillan Company: 
New York. 

It is extraordinary how many one-act plays are written, and how few of 
them are good. It is undoubtedly a difficult thing to present a single 
forceful idea in dramatic form. ves granted that a dramatist has a 
forceful idea to begin with—and so few of them have—putting it into 
logical dialogue, giving it just the right twist at the end and stopping at the 
perfect moment, requires a technique that not every author or playwright 
can achieve. Even such an accomplished writer as St. John Ervine may 
disappoint—and these four plays are frankly disappointing. The canting 
hypocrite, Henry, in The Magnanimous Lover is so objectionable that there 
is never any doubt in the reader’s mind that Maggie will reject him. The 
inevitability of the murder of her brother by a conventional if bereaved 
woman in Progress fails to “come through.”” Agnes’ trouble in Ole George 
Comes to Tea is obvious from the first lines. And the mystery in She Was 
No Lady is too unlikely to appear credible to the most unsophisticated 
audience. All this, in spite of the fact that the dialogue is easy and col- 
loquial, and individual characterizations are neatly drawn and actable. 
It takes that, and something more, to make a convincing one-act play. 


Jack Kelso, by Edgar Lee Masters. D. Appleton S Co.: New York. 


In Jack Kelso Edgar Lee Masters has undertaken to write an epic poem 
of American life and history in dramatic form. Kelso, friend and com- 
anion of Lincoln in New Salem, Illinois, lives through the Blackhawk 
War, the Mexican War, the Civil War, the Spanish-American War and, 
as a very old man, the World War, and the book deals with the effects of 
these wars upon men and government, and with Kelso’s own varied and 
tragic life. As poetry Jack Kelso can hardly be called great. But it is 
good swinging verse, with dialogue racy and picturesque and vivid descrip- 
tive passages. It is a drama for the library rather than for the stage, and 
as such offers an interesting commentary on the growth of America. 


The Tragedie of Coriolanus, in the New Variorum Edition of Shake- 
speare, edited by Horace Howard Furness, Jr. Lippincott: Philadelphia. 

Dr. Furness has added Coriolanus to the slowly growing list of the 
Variorum Shakespeare, and thereby passed one more landmark on the road 
to the completion of that monumental publication. The playgoing public of 
today knows little of Coriolanus, but it has had as checkered a theatrical 
career as any of the plays of Shakespeare. For many years it was the 
happy hunting ground of adaptors and re-writers and has been more often 
used in its rehashed form than in its original state as “writ by Mr. Shake- 
speare.”’ Dr. Furness presents the text as it appeared in the 1623 Folio 
with the copious notes, comments and elucidation which the previous vol- 
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umes of the Variorum have taught us to expect. Particularly interesting 
are the various essays on Shakespeare and the masses for which Coriolanus 
has served so often as a text. The volume is dedicated to Miss Marlowe 
and Mr. Sothern and holds within its impressive bulk all that the average 
student could ever wish to know about this particular play. 


Problems in Shakespeare’s Penmanship, by Samuel A. Tannenbaum, 
M.D. Published for the Modern Library Association of America by The 
Century Company: New York. 

“The social and industrial problems now racking a civilized world are 
destined to be settled long before the momentous problems associated with 
Shakespeare’s signatures,’ sighs Dr. Tannenbaum, when he has reached 
the fifty-eighth of his two hundred and eleven pages devoted to a micro- 
scopic and ingenious study of Shakespearean penmanship. And the whole 
astigmatism of Dr. Tannenbaum’s point of view is summed up in that 
single sentence. For his is one of those frankly unliterary, fact-filing vol- 
umes—so often produced by modern scholarship and diligence—which are 
as far from life as they are deep in the dust of libraries. While the de- 
bated Shakespearean signatures are, in a trivial way, of an unquestionable 
importance, they have but little to do with the living Shakespeare, who 
alone matters. It is good, however, to have some of these problems 
cleared up—particularly when someone else has had to solve them and 
been willing to bring such scholarship to their solution. 





THE 
TAMING OF 
THE SHREW. 


Written by VV. Shake Speare, 
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A design by Paul Stephenson, director of the Civic 
Players of Grand Rapids, Michigan, for Thornton 
Wilder’s The Trumpet Shall Sound, which has 
found is way quickly into theatre repertories since 
its first production at the American Laboratory 
Theatre. The plays which made up the season’s 
program at Grand Rapids covered a good range, 
including, among others, Le Medécin Malgré Lui, 
by Moliere, The Guardsman, by Franz Molnar, 
Over the Hills and Far Away, by Florence Kiper 
} Frank, Belinda, by A. A. Milne. 
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DIRECTORY OF LITTLE THEATRE 


ORGANIZATIONS AND DIRECTORS 





The Barn Experimental Theatre 
36 Joy Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Director—-ELiot CAREY 





Dramatic Club 

Berea College 

Berea, Kentucky 
Director—KINGsLey W. GIVEN 


The Props and Liners 
Black Hills Teachers’ College 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
Director—Lavina J]. HUMBERT 


The Cornish School 
Seattle, Washington 


Director—NeELLIE C. CoRNISH 


The Carolina Playmakers 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Director—PROFESSOR FREDERICK H. KocH 
The C. A. C. Dramatic Club 
Colorado Agricultural College 
Fort Collins, Colorado 
Director—ALINDA E. MONTGOMERY 


Play-Adventurers 
University of Colorado 
Boulder 
Department of English Literature 


The Community Players 
Bristol, Conn. 


Manager—Rocer NEWELL 


The Dramatics Organization of Hunter 





The Cornell Dramatic Club 
University Theatre 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 

Director—A. M. DruMMOND 





Corpus Christi Players 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Director—MarigE MARION BARNETT 





Little Theatre of Dallas 
Dallas, Texas 


Director—OLIvER HINSDELL 


Duse Art Theatre 
704 So. Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Director—W. A. S. LApETINA 


The Mask and Mantle 
Earlham College 
Richmond, Indiana 
Director—OLive K. RoBiNson 


Glendale Community Players 
Glendale, California 


Managing Director—HaroL_p BREWSTER 
Hollins College Dramatic Association 
Hollins College 
Hollins, Virginia 

Director—MiIss SusiE BLAIR 
The Marionettes 
Hood College 
Frederick, Md. 


Director—MarjorieE KEITH STACKHOUSE 


College 
Hunter College 
City of New York 


Director—ELIZABETH-VERA LOEB 


The University Theatre 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 
Director—VERNA GRUBBS 


Sycamore Players 
Indiana State 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Director—ETHEL M. Daum 


The Irvine Players 
Theodora Irvine Studio for the Theatre 
310 West 73rd Street at Riverside Drive 
Director—THEODORA IRVINE 
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Kittredge Players 
440 East 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Director—ARTHUR FITZGERALD 
The Little Theatre 
Galveston, Texas 

Sixth Season 
Director—PETER AMES VINCENT 


The Drama Branch 
of the 
Community Arts Association 
Lobero Theatre 
Santa Barbara 
Director—CHARLES H. MEREDITH 





University of Louisville Players 
(Since 1914) 
The Playhouse 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Director—Boyp MartTIN 





The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
82nd Street and Fifth Avenue 
Photographs 
Useful to Students of the Drama 


The Oak Cliff Little Theatre 
Dallas 
Texas 
Director—EN1p BAvVIN 


Revelers 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 
Director—Haro_p Evans 


Pasadena Community Playhouse Ass’n 
Director—GILmMor Brown 


Business Manager—CuaAs. F. PRricKETT 


Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré 
New Orleans, La. 
Season 1928-29 
Director—WaALTER SINCLAIR 
Art Director—ETHEL C. CRUMB 
Business Secretary—RENEE G. Bowie 


The Playhouse 
Berkeley, California 
Producing Director—Everett GLAss 
Executive Director—ALice BRAINERD 





Play Production Dept. 
University of Michigan 


Director—E. E. FLEISCHMAN 

The Mountebanks 

Milwaukee-Downer College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Director—EmILy HALE 





The Montana Masquers 
University of Montana 
Missoula, Montana 
Director—WILLIAM ANGUS 


National Shakespeare Tournaments 
1925-28 
Saginaw, Michigan 
Director—Harry GRAVES MILLER 


The Play-Likers 
North Carolina College for Women 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Director—W. RAYMOND TAYLOR 








Community Theatre of Reno 
Reno, Nevada 


Director—JoAN SouTHWARD 





The Little Theatre Workshop 
of Rollins College 
Winter Park, Florida 

Director—DoroTHEA THOMAS 


University Theatre 
Stanford University 
California 
Director—Gorpon Davis 
Art Director—HaroLp HELVENSTON 


Syracuse University 
Dramatic Activities 


Director—SAWYER FALK 





The Tennessee Players 
University of Tennessee 
Box 1294, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Director—MALCcoLM MILLER 
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ORGANIZATIONS AND DIRECTORS, Cont. 





Vancouver Little Theatre 
542 Howe Street 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 





Vassar Experimental Theatre 
Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
Director—HaALLIE FLANAGAN 
Technician—Howarp WIcKs 





The Normal Drama Club 
Washington State Normal School 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Director—Victor H. Hoppe 





The University Theatre 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Wash. 
Director—ALBert R. Lovejoy 





The Loretto Players of Webster College 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


ANNA MCCLAIN SANKEY 


Director of the Department of Dramatics— 





Wheaton College Dramatic Association 
Norton, Massachusetts 


Director—Miss VioLet B. RosBinson 


Dramatic Club of William and Mary 
College 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
Director—Miss ALTHEA HuNT 





Wilson College Dramatic Club 
Wilson College 
Chambersburg, Penn. 


Closed club directed by students 


Wisconsin Players 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

President—GEorGE ENZINGER 

Director—LAURA SHERRY 


Pasadena Community Playhouse Ass’n 
Director—GILMor BROWN 


Business Manager—CHAS. F. PRICKETT 





A COURSE IN THE TECHNIQUE OF 


STAGE DESIGN 


Norman Bel Geddes, designer 
of over seventy theatrical pro- 
ductions in the past eleven 
years, announces his eighth 
class beginning October sixth, 
in twenty weekly lessons. 
The course thoroughly covers 
every phase of designing 
a theatrical production and 
work is done on a completely 
equipped model stage. Half 
of all previous pupils are work- 
ing successfully in the theatre 
and include several of the out- 
standing younger designers. 


Class limited to twelve members 


NORMAN BEL GEDDES 


133 EAST 38th STREET NEW YORK 











TOWARD A 


THEATRE LIBRARY 


A brief classified bibliography which serves 
as a first buying list for the librarian, 
teacher or student of the theatre and pro- 
vides the foundation for a well rounded 
theatre library, covering every period and 
country. A review, description, the pub- 


lisher and price of each book are given. 


Paper bound — Price 20cts. 


THEATRE ARTS, INc. 
119 West 57th Street, New York 
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THE HECKSCHER THEATRE 


Fifth Avenue at 104th Street, New York City 
The most beautiful and luxurious of Manhattan’s small play- 
houses, a real theatre with a distinctive atmosphere all its own. 
has a few open dates for 


PLAYS, CONCERTS, RECITALS 


PRIVATE MOTION PICTURE ENTERTAINMENTS 
(fully equipped ) 
The Players, New York’s only juvenile guild of the Theatre, gives its DELIGHTFUL 
SATURDAY MATINEES for CHILDREN throughout the season. Now in preparation, 
H. M. S. PINAFORE with casts of 8 and 12 year old singers and a chorus of 35, All 
performances for the Benefit of the Heckscher Foundation for Children. 


Address or telephone (University 1606) 


ASHLEY MILLER, Director. 





RALPH MacKERNAN’S 
School of Dance Arts 


Ballet :: Character :: Stage Dancing 
DAILY CLASSES 
School opens Sept. 10th 
274 WORTHINGTON ST 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
284 ASYLUM ST. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
SUMME CAMP 
BECKET CENTER, MASS. 


WARDMAN PARK THEATRE 
and TOURING COMPANIES 


in Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Management Ogle, Tinnin, Brown, Inc. 
Guaranteed Circuit Tours of Professional] Companies 


Roard of Counsellors and Staff includes: 


Cosmo Hamilton Louis K. Anspacher 
Henry Herbert Alfred Kreymborg 
Edith Wynne Matthison Mrs. Richard Mansfield 
Oswald Yorke and others 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


under experienced artists of the Theatre. Oppor- 
tunities for capable young actors in our professional 
companies. 

Address: Theatre. Wardman Park Hotel, Wash. D.C. 








ELSA FINDLAY 


DALCROZE EURYTHMICS y, cs 
TECHNIQUE PLASTIC [Pe 
as 
Fall classes begin SM/ 
’ a. ~~ 
October 8th Pe oa 
For d {ctors. Dancers, \- 
Musicians, Teachers yf 
a 
Write for booklet 
264 Fifth Avenue, New York Ash'iand 2090 





FEAGIN SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART 


Acting-Directing-Producing 
Teaching - Entertaining - Public Speaking 


Musical Comedy - Motion Picture Acting 


Diction, Pantomime, Fencing, Stage- 
craft. Develops Personality through 
training in Expression. General Cul- 
tural Education. Children’s Classes. 
Fall Term October 3. 





Catalogue on request 


114-K Carnegie Hall (Circle 1766) New York 











HELEN FORD 


ACTING 
THEORY — PRACTICE 


STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO 
Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 Nantel 
7th Ave. & 56th St. Laurentian Mts. 
New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec 
Sept. 15th-June ist July 5th-Aug. roth. 


Telephone—Circle 1350 





Elizabeth B. Grimball 


Studio of Acting and 


Dramatic Production 
264 FIFTH AVENUE 


Registrations for Oct. 1928 NOW. 


Training for the Professional Theatre 
and for Educational & Community Dramatics 


Elizabeth B. Grimball — Stage Director 
PRODUCER OF PAGEANTS AND PLAYS 
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THEATRE ARTS DIRECTORY 





Costumes 


Marionettes 





COSTUME your show the same as_ Broad- 
Brooks’ 


way managers do. Cos- 
tumes are used in practically every New York 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of 
requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


TONY SARG’S ‘AzIONETTES 
Adventures of Christopher Columbus 
and A Spanish Fiesta 
Write for open dates and terms. 


Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 
1400 Broadway, New York. 





Draperies and Settings 


Nerve Massage 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 


Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 
Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 
Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 


No catalvg issued, as ail our ideas are original. 
rite for information. 


HURKING NERVE MASSAGE 
and Hot Oil Treatments —139072 
“Outwits Old Age,” for business, professional and 
society women, by keeping them physically fit. 
Physicians’ Recommendations. 
ANNA T. HURKA 
55 E. 34th St., Summer Address : 
New York City Rest-a-While, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
Resident Patients Accommodated 





SCENERY? 


Yes, I have 4,000 Settings for Rent! 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ONE PLACE IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD 





“From Curtain to Back-Wall” 


MATNEY STUDIO 
Stage Settings, Drop Curtains, Silks, Satins. Ve- 
Jours. Stage Rigging, Ground Cloths, Asbestos Cur- 
tains, Travelers. 
Rentals and Sales 
Little Theatres, High Schools, Amateur Groups 


Schools 








BRENAU SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMATIC ART 
(Founded in 1900) 
Courses offered in: 


Public Speaking Playwriting Shakespeare 
Voice Stagecraft Modern Drama 
Pantomime Make-up Browning 


Four years’ course leading to B. O. Degree. 
For particulars, address 





Miss Grace Jean Salls, Dean Gainesville. Ga 
“Just the Place for Children” 
Rare combination of good schooling,—outdoor life,- 


parental care,—happy companionship,—-home atmos- 





307 West 47th St. Telephone phere, and comforts,—beautiful playgrounds and 
New York City Longacre 4160 location, only 100 miles from New York City. 
LWEISS & SONS |stats er 
: John H. Kingsbury Conn. 
MFRS. OF 


CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - FURNITURE 
THEATRE & STAGE 


508 West 43rd St. New York 





PEGGY V. TAYLOR 


INTERPRETIVE, BALLET and TOE DANCING 
Special Summer Classes 


PLEASE WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


43 West 46th St., New York Bryant 1783 





Lighting 
WHOLESALE 


Charles I. Newton § ¢ neran 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava, 
Birds, Butterflies, Flying Angels, Etc. 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 

244 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. Tel. Chel. 2171 


TRAINING for the YOUNG ACTOR 
“The work that Louise Gifford did with the Theatre 
Guild School is heartily endorsed by the Board of 
Managers of the Theatre Guild.” 

Fall term for professionals and beginners Oct. 8th. 


LOUISE GIFFORD 
54 West 74th Street New York City 





Make-up 


Theatrical Fabrics 





MAX FACTOR’S 
SUPREME 
MAKE-UP PREPARATIONS 
Used in Motion Pictures for many years. This fa- 
mous line of Make-up is now available to the Stage 
Profession. Write for list and details. Dealers 


everywhere. 
326 South Hil! St. Los Angeles, Calif. 





THEATRICAL FABRICS 
For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 


107 W. 48th St.. New York Bryant 2511-2 








February 1917 

W d May 1917 
a n t e October 1919 
January 1925 


Will Buy 


April 1925 December 1925 
July 1925 January 1926 

‘. March 1926 
Prices on request July 1926 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
119 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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An Innovation in the American Theater! 


HARRY BURNETT’S 
MARIONETTES 


Formerly Yale Puppeteers 
present 


Two New Productions Designed By 


NORMAN BEL GEDDES 


These two productions: Bluebeard and Hansel and 
Gretel, have been written by Dorcas Ruthenberg, 


formerly of the ‘‘47’’ Workshop, and are available 
for a few fall and winter engagements. Address 


HARRY BURNETT’S MARIONETTES 
122 Bank St., New York City 


Harriett Peasley’s 


Marionettes 


Productions designed to interest and 
amuse adult audiences, as well as plays 


done more expressly for children. 


For descriptive folder and rates, 
address: 


Harriett Peasley, Cheshire, Connecticut 





DRAMATICS and SPEECH 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 


Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


FALL SCHOOL OPENS SEPTEMBER 18 


Courses 

Appreciation of Literature—Play Production 

Pantomime—Story Telling—Speech—Phonetics 

Voice—Stage Craft—lInterpretative Dancing 
Best known College of its kind in Mid-West. 
Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. courses. Complete 
Training in Speech Arts. Homelike dormitory. 
39th year. ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


EcizApetH Mack 
id STUDIOS 


NEW YORK PARIS 
DRAMATIC ART 
PLAY PRODUCTION 

THEATRE ROUTINE — a course 
in acting with production of plays 
before an audience 

Special Courses in Voice Diction, 
Literature, French, and Play Read 
ing j 
The Repertory Group of Theatre| 
Routine will present a winter series |e 
of plays. Subscriptions open. = 


COURSES BEGIN OCTOBER [5th 


For information address the secretary 








66 Fifth Avenue Telephone 
New York Chelsea 65°1 
















PORES HUMDEREY 


CHARIS WEDDMAN | 


opening efasses | 
| october - first | 


9 cast 59 











STAGE-CRAFT STUDIO 


Faculty of Professionals. Thorough train- 
ing in acting and production, including 
scenic and costume. design. Courses 
planned for Professionals and _ Little 
Theatre Directors. 

Marie Saint-Gaudens and 

Mary Helen Hynes, B.L.I. 

Managers 
For particulars address 


MARIE SAINT-GAUDENS 
15 West 55th Street New York City 











SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 


THEATRE 


HER sts FACULTY 
= Thomas Wood Stevens 
Whittord Kane Mary Agnes Doyle 
Alphonso lanelli and others 
Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
e@ theatre—production, acting. scene design, cos- 
tume and playwriting. 
Practical experience in Repertory 


ADMISSION BY COMPETITION 
NEW TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER (7 


Address Dept. TA for free descriptive bulletin. 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL 











DRAPERIES SCENERY 
STAGE SETTINGS 





For 
Schoo!s Designed 
Little Theatres to meet 
Auditoriums every 
Theatres requirement 
Halls, etc. 
340 West 4Ist St. New York City 


i 
a 
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MORDECAI GORELIK JULES FALK presents the 
Scenic Director, PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE PRODUCTION 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


Deslanar of PULITZER PrRiIzE PLAY oF 1927 


King Hunger Processional Loudspeaker 


offers individual instruction in “IN ABRAHAM'S BOSOM” 


PRACTICAL SCENIC DESIGN PAUL GREEN’S REMARKABLE DRAMA OF THE CAROLINAS 


SETTINGS BY CLEON THROCKMORTON 


“Mordecai Gorelik’s designs for the theatre have Tour ENTIRE SEASON 1928-1929 
always seemed to me extraordinarily vigorous and f — ti i , 
ge % “rms - single; P se ve xy: or , 
original. tet. Miiand sonce. erms for single; matinee and evening; or more 
performances 
; . EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
é {ddress Mr. Gorelik at 


JULES FALK CONCERT DIRECTION 


210 West 14th Street, New York City 245 FirrH AVENUE, NEW York 








MORRIS SCHOOL OF RHYTHM AND NATURAL DANCE, Inc. 


Recreational Classes and Normal Course. 
Fundamental training for those who would become artist dancers. 
A comprehensive course to prepare for teaching in schools and camps. 


INSTRUCTION IN FACULTY 
Body control through fundamental rhythmic movement...........+-6++5 LovuIse REVERE MORRIS 
Natural dance: technique, original composition............0++0++4+- .. LOUISE REVERE MORRIS 
Music study through Dalcroze eurythmics...........eceeccecccccesececess MARGUERITE HEATON 
ee CUE MS ois i ccwig bce tse Pia pobre wed SCC CC ee '...MARGARET PRENDERGAST MCLEAN 
PVGCCIOEL WOT Gt COLO GUA COBPUMIE.0c co cccccicceccccsccccccvecvccecenes CATHERINE DOOLITTLE 


Folk, period and national dance taught by specialists. 
Special lectures on the aesthetics and history of dance. 


Trial Classes Oct. 1-6. Regular Classes begin Oct. 8. For catalogue address 


LOUISE REVERE MORRIS, Director 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 











DESIGNERS, DIRECTORS and STUDENTS: 





Work out your lighting prob- 
lems on your stage models be- 


fore the light rehearsal. The 


Hatt MopeEt 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


has been found in practical 
tests to eliminate nearly 80% 
of the labor, expense and un- 


certainty of the light rehearsal. 


For information address 


View from the rear of a completely equipped 
model, showing miniature Borders, Floods, GEORGE L. HALL 


Teaser Spots, Tormenter Spots, and Portable 
Spots, over all size stage, 48” x 36” x 36”. Pro- W. Emmerson St., Melrose, Mase. 


scenium opening 24” x 18”. 
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ready to attach—$10.00. 





LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR THE LITTLE THEATRE 


Spot-lights, Flood-lights, Foot-lights, 
Border-lights, etc. 


Spot-lights as illustrated on stand for 250 or 400 watt G lamps, 
15 ft. of cable and plug, color frame, 6 assorted colors of gelatine, 


25% with order, balance C. O. D. 


Literature on request 


FREDERICK A. BOHLING 


Por 503 West 43rd Street 


New York City 














DRAPERIES SCENERY 
STAGE SETTINGS 
For 
Schools Designed 
Little Theatres to meet 
Auditoriums every 
Theatres requirement 
Halls, etc. ee oe aoa 





340 West 4lst St New York City 





STAGE-CRAFT STUDIO 


24 Commerce Street 
New York City 
MARY HELEN HYNES, B.L.I. 
MARIE SAINT-GAUDENS 
Managers 
Faculty of Professionals. Thorough 
training in acting and production, includ- 
ing scenic and costume design. Courses 
planned for Professionals and Little Theatre 
Directors. 
Two scholarships available for 1928-29. 
Candidates chosen by examination of 
Faculty. Written application only. 


















see it. 


Rainbow 


Porgy 





“Display 
perform to perfection in such productions as: 


New Moon Machinal 
Cross Your Heart Ringside 


line of electrical supplies. 


_ “A Light for Every Purpose’. 


“Getting It Across” 


“Getting it across” depends on how the audience 


” lighting equipment and effects 


Strange Interlude Coquette 


Royal Family 


Our catalog details with illustrations our complete 


Send for one! 


WHEW Th OL) Cf 





DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co., INC. 


410 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


1919 E. Alleghany Ave., Phila, Pa. 
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A COURSE IN THE TECHNIQUE OF 


STAGE DESIGN 


Norman Bel 


of 


ductions in the past 


Geddes, designer 
over seventy theatrical pro- 
eleven 


years, announces his eighth 


class beginning October sixth, 
in twenty weekly lessons. 
The course thoroughly covers 
every phase 


of designing 
a theatrical production and 
work is done on a completely 
equipped model stage. Half 
of all previous pupils are work- 
ing successfully in the theatre 
and include several of the out- 
standing younger designers. 


Class limited to twelve members 


NORMAN BEL GEDDES 


133 


EAST 38th STREET NEW YORK 





SAMUEL FRENCH 


New Plays 


For Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges 


Over a hundred new titles now 


ready. Send for our latest lists. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 


Send for our new Catalogue 
THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 











Pauline Sutorius-Langley 





The hy 


The High Road 


Marjorie Seligman 
The 
DRAMA BOOK 
SHOP, INC. 
29 West 47th Street 


New York City 
Telephone: BRYant 8135 


The Newest Plays 


‘ont Page 
Hecht and MacArthur $2.00 
The Queen's Husband 
Robert Sherwood 2.00 
Frederick Lonsdale 2.00 
Like Wings Lynn Riggs 2.00 


Sump'n 


Three Last Plays 


The Silver Tassie 


The Tr 


OUR 


Lady Gregory 2.00 


on 


Sean O’Casey 1.7 


easure Ship John Brandane 2.25 
SEPTEMBER LIST IS NOW READY 
MAY WE SEND IT TO YOU? 


THE 
ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 


Studoi of Acting and Dramatic Production 
124 East 40th Street New York City 
Training for the professional theatre. 

Two years’ course under expert instructors. 
Special Saturday morning class for teachers 
and Little Theatre directors. 
Number of students accepted limited. 
Advanced class now full for this season. 


first year 
1929-1930. 


now for 
and for 


Registrations 
training 


accepted 
special classes 


Write for catalogue. 








WAR BRIDES 


By Marion Craig Wentworth 





one-act play of modern times! 


First editions sold out. 


Greatest 


New edition sent postpaid 75c 


A gem of dramatic literature 
now available for Amateurs. 


DRAMATISTS PLay AGENCY, INC. 


226 W. 47th STREET Room 902 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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